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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——~>—_—_ 


HE latest news from the seat of war is slightly favourable to 
the Servians. According to the telegraph agency of St. 
Petersburg, Prince Nikita, with his Montenegrins, has carried the 
heights above Mostar, the capital of the Herzegovina, where 
Mukhtar Pasha has concentrated his forces. At the same time, 
the Times’ correspondent, who, with the correspondent of the 
Daily News, has been‘admitted into the camp of Prince Milan at 
Parakin, near Alexinatz, telegraphs that Duchich, a fighting Servian 
priest, who is trying, witb a flying column of 3,000 men, to join 
the Montenegrins, was, on the 20th inst., furiously attacked 
by the Turks. He completely defeated them, and pursued 
them up to their intrenchments at Nova Karosch, on the Drina. 
It would appear, therefore, that the Times’ correspondent at 
Ragusa, who complains of Nikita’s inaction, was misinformed, 
and that on the side of the Herzegovina the Servians and their 
allies are moderately successful. From the remaining districts we 
have no authentic intelligence, though another engagement has 
been fought near Saitschar, but it is believed that a large part 
of Tchernaieff’s army is marching to assist Leschjanin in his defence 
on the Timok. As the correspondents have arrived, we shall, next 
week, see the mist which covers the campaign rise a little. 


The small amount and value of the news received from Con- 
stantinople deserves attention. It is said the Ministry are 
straining every nerve to strengthen the armies, forwarding 
recruits and munitions daily, and using every obtainable piastre 
for the war. They are, however, greatly troubled by the 
responsibility thrown upon them, owing to the illness of 
the Sultan. Murad V., it is stated from many quarters, 
cannot overcome the shock produced by the circumstances of 
his accession, and shows symptoms of a disease which 
in London would be known as softening of the brain. 
His Ministers can seldom get access to him, and rumours of 
failing health and a desire to abdicate are everywhere current. 
The situation, in fact, points to an expected change in the occu- 
pancy of the throne. An imbecile Sultan cannot reign in 
Turkey, as even if his Pashas would take the responsibility, their 
internal jealousies, and the desire of their officers for an appeal 
beyond them, would sooner or later paralyse the Administration. 


The Viennese correspondent of the Telegraph, who is some- 
times well informed, states positively that the Emperors of Russia 
and Austria agreed at Reichstadt not to allow Servia or Monte- 
negro to be turned into Turkish Pashalics. This is probably 
true, as neither Sovereign wishes to incur the enmity of the South 
Slavonians, or of their sympathisers in South Russia and Hun- 
gary, but the further reports that Austria and Russia are arming 
do not appear to be borne out. Both must be suffering great 
inconvenience from the fall in the value of silver, and from the 
present low price of their securities, though Lord Derby’s remark 
yesterday week about the position of Russian finance conveys an 
exaggerated impression. Nations fight, as Spain did, even when 





their finances are disorganised. Should the war, however, go 
against the Servians, there will be no need of armies, as none of 
the Christian Powers wish Servia to be destroyed. ‘The most 
probable ending, in that event, would be a Conference, to decide 
on some policy which would | prevent these frequent explosions in 


99¢ | South-Eastern Europe. 


The Coroner’s inquiry into “‘the Balham mystery ” has gone 
on all through the week, and threatens to occupy an unprecedented 
amount of time. Up to Thursday no evidence of much interest 
was adduced, the most important fact being that Mr. Bravo had 
declared, and almost sworn, that to his knowledge he had taken 
nothing but laudanum. On Thursday, however, George Griffith, 
a coachman, formerly in Mrs. Bravo's service, testified that while 
in the service of Dr. Gully, of Malvern, he used to buy antimony 
for his horses; and it was shown that Mr. Clark, chemist, of 
Malvern, had on one occasion sold him two ounces. The sale was 
registered under the Sale of Poisons Act, as made to Dr. Gully, 
through George Griffiths. As Mrs. Bravo was shown by some 
correspondence to have long known Dr. Gully, the Crown 
lawyers intimated their intention of pressing the line of in- 
quiry thus opened, and Dr. Gully is. now represented in the 
inquiry by counsel. The Crown lawyers state that they make 
no charge against any one, and only desire the fullest 
investigation. 


A frightful catastrophe happened yesterday week on board 
H.M.S. ‘ Thunderer,’ the sister-ship to the ‘ Devastation.’ She 
had steamed out from Portsmouth to try her speed on the 
measured mile, and the stokers, of whom there were 130 on 
board, and of whom thirty were actually in the stoke-hole at 
work on the furnaces, were getting up steam, when a great ex- 
plosion of steam occurred, which blew out the end of one of the 
boilers, and scalded fifteen persons to death on the spot. Nine- 
teen more died the same day. Up to yesterday morning forty-one 
deaths had taken place, mostly after great suffering, as the result of 
the frightful injuries received, and thirty-six more have been more 
or less seriously injured, making a list of casualties of seventy-seven 
in all, The horrors of the first hours of anguish can hardly be con- 
ceived. The only compensation to the nation is the heroism which, 
in such cases, some persons always display, of whom the chief in this 
instance appears to have been Mr. Weeks, one of the engineers, who 
stopped both the engines, groped his way through thescalding steam 
to the valves, which he closed, and then rushed upon deck to get 
other men to volunteer with him to rescue the victims. Indeed, he 
appears to have saved the captain of the ‘Thunderer,’ Captain 
J. C. Wilson, himself, who, being in the engine-room at the time 
of the explosion, was at once enveloped in scalding steam, and 
could not have found his way to the upper deck, had not Mr. 
Weeks come upon him in his way to the stop-valves, and led 
him up. The precise cause of the explosion is not yet disclosed. 


Lord Derby received two deputations on yesterday week, one 
headed by Mr. Bright, which asked for a pledge that we were not 
going to renew in 1876 the mistakes of 1854 ; and one represented 
mainly by Mr. Lewis Farley, and presenting an address signed by 
Earl Russell, in which the Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria were 
complained of, and the hopelessness of justice to Christians in 
Turkish dominions was insisted on. To the first deputation Lord 
Derby replied in a very statesmanlike speech, in which he de- 
clared that the despatch of the Fleet to Besika Bay was not a de- 
monstration on behalf of Turkey, but a step, taken in concert with 
other Powers, to guard against anything like such an outbreak as 
ended in the murders at Salonica,—an explanation which will, we 
believe, create both surprise and disgust at Constantinople, where it 
was supposed that the Fleet was a protection to Turkey, not a 
security against Turkish violence ;—said that though we had 
undertaken to guarantee the ‘‘Sick Man” against murder, we had 





never undertaken, and would not undertake, to guarantee him 
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against ‘‘ suicide or sudden death ;” and committed the Govern- 
ment deeply to the policy of strict neutrality, as between Turkey 
and the subject States. Mr. Bright expressed the most un- 
bounded satisfaction with the speech. 


But the second speech was not so satisfactory. In it Lord 


Derby reiterated his adhesion to the policy of neutrality, but |, 


indieated, rather than expressed, his differences with the deputa- 
tion on the subject of the unimprovable character of the Turk. 
What we had done in India to reconcile different religions, he 
held that the Porte might possibly doin Turkey. If Christian States 
had grown so wonderfully in tolerance for the Jews since the 
middle-ages, why should not Mahommedanism grow in tolerance 
for Christianity? As to the Bulgarian massacres, there had been 
provocation, there had been exaggeration, there had been pure 
invention. In short, Lord Derby did his best to soothe Turkey 
and to depreciate the wrongs of the Insurgents. If an oppor- 
tunity for mediation should occur—and Lord Derby said to the 
first deputation it was ‘‘ not an unlikely event ”’—he is determined 
to have a reputation for having thrown equally-wet blankets 
on both the combatants. 


Mr. Disraeli’s account of Sir Henry Elliot’s despatches on the 
Bulgarian outrages was given on Monday night, in a speech of 
which it can only be said that while it made the best of the 
Turkish case and the worst of the Bulgarian provocations, yet it 
contained ample materials for answering the speaker, at least on the 
first point,—materials on the details of which we have dwelt sufli- 
ciently elsewhere. The only point on which we have not thus 
touched was Mr. Disracli’s congratulation to the House that there 
were at least no signs of a religious war. Sir Henry Elliot had 
telegraphed on Friday night from Therapia:—‘‘ Volunteers are 
offering themselves in considerable numbers for service against 
the Servians, and the Christians, both in the capital and in the 
provinces, are enrolling themselves.” ‘Nothing can be more 
striking in the present crisis than the almost unanimous loyalty 
shown by the Christians, and the hostility they feel against the 
Servian aggression.” Volunteer corps, says Sir H. Elliot, dis- 
playing side by side the Crescent and the Cross, are to be formed. 
Well, we can judge of the meaning of that fact when the corps 
are in service. No doubt the Christians would like to have arms 
in their hands, but whether for use against the Servians or 
against the Turks must be, we think, more problematical. The 
Christians of Constantinople and the provinces cannot by any 
possibility be enamoured of the doings of the Bashi-Bazouks in 
Bulgaria, but they may be very willing to arm themselves at 
any price against similar cut-throats. 


The Bishop of Manchester wrote an admirable letter to 
Tuesday's Times, insisting that as Lord Derby had complained 
that the country did not always speak out soon enough to tell 
its wishes to its Ministers, means should at once be taken to 
show that there is no indifference in this country as to what is 
going on in Bulgaria. ‘The country does not wish its mag- 
nificent Fleet to be supposed to be giving even the sem- 
blance of support to such deeds as the deeds of the Turks 
in Bulgaria. The position of that fleet may have led 
some of the nations of Europe to think that the interests 
of bondholders are more precious in the eyes of England than the 
interests of humanity, and if so, the fleet should be ordered to 
leave Besika Bay at once. Dr. Fraser is right in thinking that 
this is a popular question, on which English feeling ought to 
speak out strongly and at once. It could hardly be led bya 
nobler spokesman than himself. 


Lord Henry Lennox on Monday announced that he had re- 
signed his post as First Commissioner of Works. He had taken 
this step, he said, in consequence of Lord Coleridge’s strictures 
upon the conduct of the Directors of the Lisbon Tramways 
Company, ‘of whom he was one. He assured the House that he 
had no knowledge whatever of the contracts behind the pro- 
spectus, that he had purchased 300 shares with his own money, 
and that he was a heavy loser by the Company. What he had 
done wrong was to accept 100 paid-up shares, but at that 
time he fancied this was a usual mode of remunerating 
Directors. Lord Henry as he spoke was deeply affected, 
and the House evidently sympathised with him. Mr. Disraeli 
said a few words, the drift of which was that the noble 
lord’s feeling was worthy of himself; and Mr. Trevelyan, who 








had threatened a question on the subject, and had thereby 
brought the matter to a head, rose to say that Lord Henry had 
spoken in a manner ‘“‘ most creditable to his feelings,” that his 
object in giving notice of his question was fully answered, and 
that he should not say another word. It is believed that the 
Hon. Gerard Noel will succeed to the Commissionership of Works, 


Lord Granville was on Thursday night to have called attention 
to the quarrel between the Governments of Great Britain and 
America on the subject of extradition. He had given a very 
long notice, that the Government might not be taken by surprise, 
and it was understood that the debate would be a full one, but 
Lord Derby stated that although the papers would be ready 
on Saturday, he had within the last few hours received 
a communication which would make a discussion for the 
moment inconvenient to the public service. He could not repeat 
that communication to the House, but he had told the facts un- 
reservedly to Lord Granville. Lord Granville doubted for him- 
self whether discussion would do any harm, but declined to take 
the responsibility of beginning it, while the Government thought 
it would be injurious. There was nothing else to be done, of 
course, but still it is impossible not to feel that nothing is dis- 
cussed now-a-days. Either the papers are not ready, or the dis- 
cussion would be inconvenient, or there is too much other business 
on hand, till Parliament is as silent on important events as if 
they had not occurred. 


The Khedive’s affairs appear to be getting into a worse tangle 
than ever. When the nations of Europe last year gave up their 
claim to maintain Consular Courts, the Khedive agreed that the 
International Tribunal set up instead should have the right to 
grant decrees against the Daira or Commission managing the 
private estates of his Highness and his family. §. Carpi, an 
Italian holder of bonds secured on the Daira, indignant at the 
reduction of his interest, recently applied for such a decree, 
and it was granted. The Khedive, however, refused to 
obey it, pleading his sovereign right to reduce dividends 
by order, in the general interest of his people, in other words, 
pleaded that his order was a legislative act. M. Haakman, the 
President of the Tribunal, alleged, however, that the Khedive 
under the Treaties could not pass this particular law, and declared 
the Court closed, refusing to hear any more suits. The matter 
must be settled by diplomacy, but it can hardly have been the 
intention of the Treaty-makers to deprive the Khedive of his 
legislative power. Suppose Parliament refused redress to 
claimants against the Queen, as even now it refuses to allow 
them costs. 


The fall in silver has received a slight check. The Indian 
Home Government, on Tuesday, sold £700,000 worth of bills on 
India at 1s. 63d., a slight rise upon the rate obtained at the 
previous fortnightly sale. Silver, in consequence, has risen to 
48d. an ounce, though still 20 per cent. below its normal value. 
It is right, as we take a pessimist view of the fall, to state that 
high Indian authorities attribute part of the fall to mere panic, and 
believe it will prove temporary. They think they have evidence 
that the value of silver in India, so far from declining, is appre- 
ciating, the great reduction of import having intensified the 
demand. If that is the case—a point upon which we are with- 
out direct evidence—it ought shortly to be profitable to export 
silver largely. It must be observed, however, that the Calcutta 
Chamber of Commerce knows nothing of this appreciation, and is 
extremely alarmed. 


Mr. Lowe gave away the prizes at the Middle-class School in 
Cowper Street on Wednesday, and took the opportunity, as usual, 
to congratulate the boys on learning something useful, instead of 
the old Latin and Greek,—an advantage which he himself, he said, 
had not enjoyed. Science, he remarked, is full of marvels greater 
thanany which romance can invent, and by way of illustrating them, 
he quoted from Lucian a story of a company of men who were 
indulging in the wildest wishes, in order to amuse a heavy hour, 
of whom one coveted the power to fly,—‘‘ For if I could fly, I could 
know the fountains of the Nile, and whether there are any Anti- 
podeans inhabiting the Southern hemisphere ; and what would be 
pleasantest of all, I could tell on the same day at Babylon who 
had conquered at the Olympian games in Greece; and I could 
destroy my enemies without being seen, by dropping stones on 
their heads while I was suspended out of their reach, and so I 
could survey their operations.” As Mr. Lowe pointed out, 
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science has granted all these wishes, which seemed mere 
fairy dreams. Nay, it has done more, it has enlarged the scale 
of such dreams, and made us speculate, not fruitlessly, 
about the constitution of the sun and of the most distant 
nebula. But it does not any the more follow that these are the 
things which most men most by knowing, or that that self- 
knowledge in which we have hardly yet rivalled the Greeks, is not 
a better possession for at least one man in every two, than all the 
wonders of physical science. Mr. Lowe covets the knowledge he 
has not got. Would it count as much, in his own grasp, as the 
knowledge counts which he has got,—and which he began to get 
at Winchester and Oxford ? 


The Bishops were entertained at the Mansion House on Wed- 
nesday, when the Lord Mayor, in proposing the health of his right 
reverend guests,-attributed rather generously, ‘‘ all the great moral 
and noble aspirations of the day ” to the initiative of that Church, but 
added a little grumble at the great variety of services allowed, which 
puzzled him very much, he said, since during his mayoralty he never 
attends the same church twice, and seldom finds the same service 
twice. The Archbishop of Canterbury replied that more liberty was 
the natural result of more vitality, but that freedom had certainly 
begun to run rather mad in England, and that it was a very 
difficult thing to unite complete tolerance with a firm adherence 
to essential truth. He hoped that they of the Church of England 
were valued for something more than the fact that they were relics 
of a picturesque past, though that was some ground for apprecia- 
tion,—and enough, he hoped, to prevent Lambeth Palace from 
ever being turned into a big railway-station. This speech seems 
to have delighted the American Minister, Mr. Pierrepoint, who 
was present, and who called it a ‘splendid, noble, and broad 
speech,”—adjectives which certainly point to portions of it not 
reported, rather than to those whichare. As a rule, our Bishops’ 
speeches are sober, cautious, and not very dazzling, and we should 
have supposed Dr. Tait’s to have been no exception but for Mr. 
Pierrepoint’s enthusiasm. Perhaps any speech by the nincty- 
second Archbishop of Canterbury would have had equal charms 
for the Ambassador of a people who are just completing their first 
century of national existence. ‘Relics of a picturesque past” 
have more attractions for American men of culture than any 
traces of modern energy. 








We regret to notice the death of Mr. A. Russel, for thirty 
years the Editor of the Scotsman, and the stoutest upholder of 
Liberalism in Scotland. He was a man of great humour, great 
knowledge, and great courage, even venturing, in Scotland, and 
while dependent on his paper, to resist the foolish outcry for the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. His hold over the opinion of his country 
was extraordinary, and the more to be remarked, because writing 
perpetually on ecclesiastical affairs, he wrote as one who detested 
ecclesiasticism and believed very little in religion. It is said that 
his style in this respect did injustice to his mind, he being a 
Broad-Churchman, and a constant attendant on Dr. Lee’s services, 
but there can be no doubt that he left this impression. The 
Scotch, however, though Calvinistic in belief, are sceptical in 
speculation, and for a generation Mr. Russel remained the one 
critic whom the clergy dreaded. No one is likely to fill his 
peculiar place, and his loss will be keenly felt in Edinburgh, where 
everything which corrects the tendency to provincialism is in- 
valuable. 


Lord Sandon, who had withdrawn the clause of his Elementary 
Education Bill which offered additional grants to schools in 
poor districts, substituted for it on ‘Thursday and carried, 
a clause still more objectionable, by which private and volun- 
tary schools which earn less than 17s. 6d. a child may receive 
as much as that from the State, even though the income of the 
school from all other sources does not amount to so. much. If 
the income of the school from all sources exceeds 17s. 6d. a child, 
then the grant may exceed it, but not otherwise. In schools 
placed in scantily-peopled districts, an extra grant is to be given 
of £10 a year when the population within two miles of the school 
exceeds two hundred, and £15 when the population is less than 
two hundred. In other words, Voluntary schools are to be com- 
pensated for the loss of those subscribers who gave them their 
voluntary character, and yet the management is not to be taken into 
public hands. In other words, there is to be no motive left for 
gaining public confidence, and yet the management is to be un- 
touched. Moreover, on Thursday night Lord Sandon appeared 


rural districts where there are no schools to administer, and 
on Friday the discussion was again adjourned. This is 
altogether the most reactionary step taken by the Government 
this Session, and will turn a Bill which had been much improved 
as regards the policy of compulsion, into a Bill for putting a 
premium on private schools managed by irresponsible persons for 
denominational ends. 


Mr. Disraeli, after detailing the first lot .of “innocents” 
who are marked out for massacre, explained, in answer to 
Mr. Lowe, that the Vivisection Bill which had come down 
from the House of Lords was not among the victims, and 
we hope, thereforegthat a resolute effort is to be made 
to carry it, and the grave responsibility thrown on its 
opponents of talking it out for the Session. Apparently 
Mr. Lowe himself will take a prominent part in the oppo- 
sition to it. He has addressed a letter to one of his consti- 
tuents in the University of London, in which, if we understand 
him rightly, he treats the right to torture, without legal penalty, as 
a sort of privilege which the physiologists ought to covet, as long 
as it is retained by any less educated and less merciful class 
in the community :—‘‘ The law is this,” he writes, ‘‘ any person 
may inflict any pain short of torture on any domestic animal, and 
any torture he pleases on any non-domestic animal; so long as 
the law stands so, it is a gross insult to the medical profession to 
single them out as the only exception to these general rules, and 
I would advise them not to submit to it.” Mr. Lowe’s logic is 
always keen, but his premisses are very apt tobe bad. We should 
have thought that the medical profession,—the profession before 
all others which tries to alleviate pain,—ought to have held it 
a distinction rather than an insult to be the first to 
sanction, and even invite securities against the rash and need- 
less infliction of pain, especially as the investigations which 
render these securities desirable are being systematised for 
the first time in this country. But Mr. Lowe regards such 
magnanimity as a blunder, and advises the doctors, instead of 
setting an example which less cultivated men might be exhorted 
to follow, to insist on having the beam taken out of their brothers’ 
eyes before they even confess to a mote in their own eyes. Mr. 
Lowe’s action will improve his position with the medical section 
of his constituency, it will hardly improve it with the faculties 
of Arts and Laws. 


The Government of Constantinople have practically admitted 
the occurrence of atrocities in Bulgaria, They have sent a Com- 
missioner to the disturbed districts to inquire into them, and have 
hanged one officer guilty of excesses near Philippopolis. Their 
Commissioner, Kiany Pasha, is said to be a good man, but unless 
he is very unlike other Pashas, he will send up a merely palliative 
report, while unless he takes with him a strong body of troops, 
he will not be able to do justice on the Circassians. The only 
sufficient and permanent preventive of such scenes is to allow the 
Christians to carry arms, but this is the one reform to which even 
enlightened Mussulmans are not willing to accede. They fancy 
armed Christians would rebel, quite forgetting that security is 
the best preventive of the desire for rebellion. These Bulgarians 
are perfectly quiet folk, addicted to making money, and in arm- 
ing them the Government would not destroy the influence of its 
regular troops, or its own capacity to put down insurrection. 


Here is a delicious epitaph, which our readers will find on the 
outside of Wirksworth Church, Derbyshire, under the west 
window,— 

“Philip Shallcross, an eminent Quill-driver to the Attorneys 

of this Town. (Died 1787, aged 67.) 

Viewing Philip in a moral light, the most prominent and remarkable 
features in his character were his real and invincible attachment to 
dogs and cats, and his unbounded benevolence towards them, as well 
as towards his fellow-creatures.” 
Evidently Philip would have been in favour of the fifth clause (as 
originally proposed) of Lord Carnarvon’s Bill. What did the 
‘“‘invincible” attachment to dogs and cats mean? We have 
heard of ‘invincible ignorance” of Catholic truth, but an 
‘invincible attachment” to dogs and cats suggests quite a novel 
conception of human jealousy on the one hand, and fidelity 
to the canine and feline favourites on the other. No doubt 
Philip Shallcross shared the view put forth to the heroine by 
one of the characters in ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss,”—‘‘Hev a pup, 
Miss ; it’s better nor any Christian.” 


Conaols were on Friday 96} to 97. 





to be quite willing to give power to dissolve School Boards in 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 


LORD DERBY AND MR. DISRAELI ON THE 
BULGARIAN ATROCITIES. 


ey is a pity that Lord Derby should be so unwilling ever to 

put a weight simply into one scale, without putting a 
counterpoise into the opposite scale. His speech in answer to 
the deputation introduced by Mr. Bright, yesterday week, was 
as good as it could be, but evidently he would have been 
reluctant to leave that speech to produce its natural effect, 
without taking some pains to undo at least a good part of 
what it did, by making a speech of a very different kind and 
drift later in the day to another deputation. This is Lord 
Derby’s favourite policy. If he goes with you a mile, he takes 
care to retrace the mile with somebody else who takes a very 
opposite view, lest he should seem really to have laid down 
what would advantage one party rather than the other. So far 
as Lord Derby has pledged England to the policy of neutrality, 
—and no doubt, that is the most important practical point,— 
he takes nothing back. But so far as he had intimated in his 
first speech that “ suicide or sudden death” was the calamity 
which might possibly be threatening Turkey, and against 
which England had no intention of guaranteeing her,—so far 
Lord Derby did take back as much as he possibly could, in the 
second speech, delivered to the deputation charged with the 
memorial signed by Earl Russell. In fact, while on the point 
of practical neutrality Lord Derby is perfectly firm, he is 
evidently resolved not to say a word which can be construed 
as unfavourable to Turkey, without saying some word of oppo- 
site effect which shall take all the pith out of the first word. 
Doubtless Lord Derby expressly guarded himself, even in his 
reply to the first deputation, against being understood to admit 
that “the Turkish Empire was in a state of decay from 
internal causes ;” but still. the effect of the latter part of his 
speech was certainly to impress his hearers with the belief 
that he regarded that as at least a very plausible account of 
the political phenomena we had to deal with. But evidently 
Lord Derby had a little frightened himself with the boldness 
of even so very hypothetical an admission. And in replying 
to the deputation which took up to him the memorial signed 
by Earl Russell, he was careful to say something of a precisely 
opposite tendency. For he suggested, in reply to them, first, 
that our régime in India suggests the feasibility of governing 
Mahommedans and those who are adherents of a very different 
creed, impartially ; and secondly, that the growing tolerance 
of Christian Governments towards the Jews since the middle- 
ages should teach us to question the strong assertion that a 
Mahommedan Government could not really become tolerant. 
Now, if these two remarks were not mere remarks in the air, 
without any conceivable application to the present crisis, they 
were clearly intended to suggest, first, that it was conceivable 
that Turkey might establish a régime at least approaching in 
impartiality, as regards Christians and Mahommedans, to our 
régime in India as regards Hindoos and Mahommedans, and 
that Mahommedanism might gain as much in tolerance in 
some very limited period of time (say, within two or three 
years) as Christian Governments have gained towards the Jews 
within two or three hundred years. The tendency of these 
suggestions is, to say the truth, so completely romantic, so 
utterly without fruitful drift on the present crisis, that we can 
only interpret them, and the remainder of Lord Derby’s speech 
on the same occasion, in one way, namely,—that he wanted 
to counterbalance any rather anti-Turkish effect of his previous 
speech by making safe abstract remarks of a pro-Turkish ten- 
dency. Of course, no one in his senses would commit himself 
to a forecast of what Mahommedanism or any other religion 
might or might not become, through the modifying influences 
of a few centuries of historical experience. But statesmen are 
usually supposed to speak with relation not to the remote 
possibilities of causes which may take effect on generations 
still unborn, but to the influences which promise speedy and 
practical results. And speaking with relation to such results, 
anything more entirely out of the question than a Government 
by Commanders of the Faithful which should approach 
in any degree to being as fair to Christians as our 
Government in India is to Mahommedans, or an improve- 
ment in the tolerance of the Mahommedan Government 
approaching to the improvement which has taken place 
within the last three centuries in regard to Jews among the 
Christian Governments of Europe, can hardly be presented 
to the mind of the politician. Lord Derby might, with even 


less violence to the probabilities of the case, have considered the 
chance that the Government of India should, within a few years, 
degenerate into a rule as bad as the rule of the Turk in Europe, 
or that the Government of England should again decree the 
expulsion of the Jews, as flash these wild dreams before the 
eyes of politicians who go to talk to him of the actual situation, 
and the duty of England in connection with it. It is a mere 
imaginative coining of fairy money, to throw into the balance 
against solid coin of the realm. Lord Derby is so afraid to 
seem to favour the Christian rebels, that he invents dreamy 
apologies for the Turk, which have just as. much to do with 
the actual condition of Eastern affairs as a lark-pie conditional 
on the falling of the sky has to do with any one’s bill of 
fare for his dinner to-day. 

And it is just the same when we come to Lord Derby’s and 
Mr. Disraeli’s mode of dealing with the Turkish atrocities 
in Bulgaria. All that we get from them is hints of modes 
in which some sort of palliation may be found for the 
Turkish atrocities, instead of any denial of the facts. Lord 
Derby says that it is not a case of wolves and lambs, but of 
one savage race pitted against another. Yet, as far as we 
know, that is just what is not true as regards the pacific and 
industrious Bulgarians, though it may be true of the Bosnian and 
Herzegovinian Christian mountaineers, who, if not as savage ag 
the Mahommedans to whom they are opposed, are at least quite 
equal to giving cold steel for powder. Then, again, Lord Derby 
says, what is no doubt very likely, that the accounts we hear are 
exaggerated. Let that be granted. Let us assume only as 
much as the Government’s own official agents vouch for, and 
the case is quite strong enough. No consul or ambassador of 
ours can question what sort of information the Government 
wish to get, who has read Mr. Disraeli’s various statements on 
the subject in Parliament. It is impossible to convey more 
distinctly the wish of the Government to hear of all circum- 
stances tending to palliate the conduct of the Turks, and 
tending to magnify the provocations which had been 
offered to the Turks by the Bulgarians. Yet, knowing 
as we do how this impression will even unconsciously and 
involuntarily warp the minds of officials, so as to make them 
reject hastily much which is possibly true, and attenuate the 
force of what is certainly true, and assuming that nothing 
more can be proved than what they admit, there is yet more 
than enough admitted to make it monstrous that the moral 
influence of England should be lent in any degree to a cause 
80 iniquitous as that of the Turkish rule in Bulgaria. Let us 
compare Mr, Disraeli’s pleas on Monday night with the admis- 
sions of the diplomatic authorities he cited. First, he gave a 
history of the settlement of the Circassians in Bulgaria, intended 
to excite our sympathies with them. Then he showed that, 
according to the authorities on the spot, the first provocation 
had come from the side of the insurgents. Then he suggested 
that, by way of retaliation, the Circassians had “ taken matters 
into their own hands,”—which suggests, of course, that the 
Turkish Government was not responsible for what was done. 
But how far does this interpolated suggestion of Mr. 
Disraeli’s obtain any sanction from Sir Henry Elliot’s 
despatch? Why, none at all. Sir Henry Elliot’s lan- 
guage, as quoted by himself, is explicit to the contrary. 
On the 16th of June Sir Henry Elliot wrote that the 
accounts of atrocities were doubtless greatly exaggerated, but 
that “the employment of Circassians and Bashi-Bazouks has led 
to atrocities, which might be expected.” Of course, Sir Henry 
Elliot means employment by the Government. Then, on the 
6th of July, Sir Henry Elliot writes still more expressly that 
“ the excesses committed in the suppression of the insurrection” 
have “ unquestionably been very great, as was inevitable from 
the nature of the force which the Porte was, in the first emer- 
gency, obliged to employ.” Whether the Porte was really 
obliged to employ irregulars so ferocious and brutal may be 
reasonably questioned. But Sir Henry Elliot could not more 
plainly traverse Mr. Disraeli’s suggestion that these Circassians 
had taken the matter into “their own hands,” and that they 
had no sanction from the Government. Again, on the 14th 
July, the same Ambassador says that when “ the Circassians 
and Bashi-Bazouks were called out, they indulged in every 
kind of misconduct, killing and outraging numbers of innocent 
persons.” No testimony could be more explicit or more fatal 
to Mr. Disraeli’s hypothetical apology. Then as to the extent 
of the atrocities, we have seen that Lord Derby suggests that 
the atrocities of both sides are, to some extent at least, on an 
equality. Now here, again, what does Sir Henry Elliot say,—and 
say, remember, well knowing the bias of the Prime Minister? In 





the same despatch of July 6 he writes :—‘I am unable to say 
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more than that I am satisfied that while great atrocities have been 
committed, both by Turks i oon Christians and by Christians 
upon Turks, the former have been by far the greatest, although 
the Christians were undoubtedly the first to commence them.” 
Again, “ Bulgarian children have certainly been sold, but I 
cannot find that there has been anything like a regular traffic.” 
Once more Sir Henry Elliot admits explicitly that not only 
have the irregular troops, Bashi-Bazouks and Circassians, been 
guilty of great excesses, but that in several cases even the 
regular troops have been guilty of great excess also :—* It, 
however, appears from other sources that the regular troops 
have, at other times, been guilty of great excess also.” Lastly, 
since these reports were issued, the Government of the Porte 
have admitted the atrocities, and their responsibility for them, 
by appointing a Commissioner to go down into Bulgaria, with full 
power to stop them and punish those who have committed 
them. It will be observed, then, that though exaggeration is 
imputed to the accounts, it is officially admitted that gross 
barbarities haye been practised, that innocent persons have 
been killed and outraged in considerable numbers, that Bul- 
garian girls have been sold in open market, that the irregular 
troops who committed the worst of these atrocities were 
“called out” by the Turkish Government, and that even the 
regular troops also have been guilty of “ great excess.” Thatis the 
whole case, established out of the mouth of the very officials to 
whopa Mr. Disraeli appeals to show that things are not nearly 
so bad as they seem. Mr. Disraeli’s own witnesses confirm the 
tale of the 7imes and the Daily News in so many important par- 
ticulars, that it is not creditable to the Government still to per- 
severe in that attitude of impartial incredulity as to the enormity 
of the diabolic deeds in Bulgaria which pervades Mr. Disraeli’s 
speech, and Lord Derby’s reply to the second deputation of 
the 14th of July. The Bulgarian massacres have betrayed the 
policy of the Turks. They hoped to silence by violence of a 
furious and fearful kind the one industrious, passive, and 
patient race which is to be found amongst their subject Christian 
populations, and now, at last, when the remonstrances of Europe 
are compelling them to repudiate so fiendish a policy, our Govern- 
ment is inventing excuses for them, and trying to palliate their 
guilt. If the barbarities had been limited to putting armed 
men to death, that might be excusable. But marked as they 
have been by frightful cruelties to inoffensive and unarmed 
peasants, as well as women and children, they disgrace the 
Mahommedan Government which authorised them, and, though 
in a less degree of course, the Christian Government which 
tries to attenuate their guilt, and makes as light as possible of 
the sufferings which they have involved. 





LORD HENRY LENNOX. 

ORD HENRY LENNOX was quite right in resigning his 
post as First Commissioner of the Board of Works, and 

Mr. Disraeli was quite right in accepting his resignation. The 
Member for Chichester made the best defence for himself 
possible under the circumstances, and he is personally so 
popular, that much sympathy was felt for him in the House 
of Commons, where he has sat for thirty years; but nothing 
could be politically and socially more dangerous than to con- 
done the error of which he admitted himself to have been 
guilty,—that of accepting paid-up shares as recompense in 
advance for his services as Director of the Lisbon Tramways 
Company. The British Administration is choked, and will be 
choked for years to come, with the younger sons of the great 
families,—men with very little money, very great pretensions, 
great popularity in society, and in many cases a certain apti- 
tude for minor official work. They are known personally to 
the men who actually distribute appointments, they have the 
means of making themselves agreeable to them, and as they 
retain their charm for the constituencies, they obtain much 
more than their share of places. As “place” in England 
means usually a good deal of work and responsibility and 
very little pay, and a necessity for conciliating all kinds 
of men, the members of the caste are often specially 
well qualified, and perform their duty at least as well 
as those who half applaud and half grudge the prefer- 
ence accorded to them. There is no particular harm and 
some good in the favour shown them, but then they must 
earn it, by displaying the quality with which they are primé 
Jacie credited, the aristocratic indifference to pecuniary gain, 
whenever gain is incompatible with honour, or with the sensi- 
tive self-respect which, even more than the sense of honour, 
keeps the State service pure. Their trouble in life is want of 
income equal to their position in society, and that trouble they 


taust accept patiently, ag the price they pay for the preference 
they undoubtedly enjoy in this country in official regard. . 
They, of all men, cannot be permitted to make money in any 
way out of either social rank or official position, and any 
reprimand which brings that home to them, however hard it 
may occasionally be on the individual, distinctly tends to 
maintain a tone which is for their good, as well as that of the 
public service. Lord Henry Lennox may well have accepted the 
Directorship of the Lisbon Tramways Company in perfect sim- 
plicity, as he says he did, knowing nothing whatever of the 
back-parlour arrangements, or of Mr. Grant’s advice to the 
Board to return the money, and only hoping to make a 
little out of a promising concern; but still he must have 
known very well that the shares given him were given him 
for the use of his name, and that his name would be an 
attraction to the public; and knowing that, his duty was either 
to insist on knowing everything about the Company’s arrange- 
ments, or to leave the Company alone. Even if a gift of shares 
had been the ordinary way of paying Directors, as he thought 
—not perceiving that no secret remuneration can be ordinary 
remuneration, or else it would be publicly recorded as a temp- 
tation to valuable aid—there was still no reason, except his name 
and position, for giving them to him, rather than to a capitalist 
or man of business, and it was therefore to that name and posi- 
tion he owed an obligation which, as he admits, with a good 
deal of manliness, he did not fully discharge. His penalty is 
a heavy one,—the loss of a good income, of an influential post, 
and of a qualification, for some years at all events, for the public 
service ; but suppose the House and the Ministry to have con- 
doned it, what would have been the result? A less scrupulous man 
with similar social position would have been emboldened to sell it 
consciously, till some day we should have an American scandal 
over here, and a permanent distrust of the Executive Depart- 
ments would have spread among classes whose steady confidence 
is the very basis of the British system of administration,—a 
system which, if surrounded with the checks deemed necessary 
on the Continent, could not be carried on. Lord Henry 
Lennox may have offended in the most absolute ignorance— 
and we are quite ready to accept, as the House did, his own 
statement that he thought payment in shares quite customary 
—but that does not alter the character of the offence. The 
public which buys shares on the strength of a name does it 
in the full belief that the owner of that name is risking his 
own money in the concern, because he thinks it a good fing 5 
and if he is not risking his own money, but taking pay for 
use of his name, the public is deluded. That does not 
apply absolutely to Lord Henry Lennox, because while 
accepting a hundred shares as a gift—half of which 
he gave back when he resigned—he bought 300 shares 
more with his own money; but it does apply to him so 
far, that he had a temptation to enter the Company which was 
unknown either to the shareholders or the public, and which, 
if known, would have rendered the use of his name in attract- 
ing investors simply ni/. As it was, country folks said to 
themselves, “ Here is a keen man of the world buying so many 
shares, that they have made him a Director. He would not 
have done that, unless he thought the project sure to be pro- 
fitable,”—an opinion which would be all the stronger among 
those who knew that Lord Henry, as he stated, was ac- 
quainted with Portugal, and who could not therefore imagine 
that the gradients of the Portuguese capital made the specu- 
lation very nearly impossible. An impression was created 
which was false, and though Lord H. Lennox created it with- 
out intention, still he must be held responsible for his error. 
The Government, in accepting Lord Henry Lennox’s resig- 
nation, has done all that was required, and we do not quarrel 
with the kindliness’ of the House for an old and popular 
Member, but we very much doubt whether the Commons 





would not do well, now that there is time, to make their rules 
| as to the incidents which vacate a seat a little more stringent. 
They already decree that whenever a Member is bankrupt, though 
his bankruptcy may have arisen from mere misfortune, his seat 
shall be ex facto considered vacant; and we do not see why 
the acceptance of secret pecuniary advantages, when proved 
in Court, should not also in future operate as a disqualifica- 
‘tion. Such advantages are very rarely fair or consistent with 
perfect honour, and in the few conceivable cases in which 
they are so, Members ought to endure their ill-luck, just as 
_they now do if they happen, in perfect innocence, to be made 
| bankrupts. At the present moment, there are dozens of men 
| in both Houses who might, say, in a great war, or after a great 
commercial crash, or through fraud, be made bankrupts, not 
only without fault of their own, but in the most absolute 
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ignorance of the facts to which they owed their downfall. 
Suppose, for example, Overend Gurneys had had a sleep- 
ing partner who happened to be a Member of the 
House. Yet the rule is held to operate in all such cases, and 
we do not see why it should be relaxed when transac- 
tions indefinitely more destructive of public confidence 
are proved in open Court. We know perfectly well that 
the rule against bankrupts arose at a time when imprisonment 
for debt was legal, and was intended to protect the independ- 
ence of Members, but that independence is quite as much 
forfeited by the search for secret advantages, or by pecuniary 
interests in undertakings which the Government can either 
help or injure. They part with their independence, quoad 
that undertaking, and they ought to go, on peels the 
principle which compels them to go if they accept a Govern- 
ment contract. It may be alleged that on these terms no 
railway director, or dockyard director, or telegraph director 
could sit in Parliament; but the distinction is sufficiently 
obvious, the director of that kind being perfectly known by 
his constituents, by the House, and by the public to be 
interested in undertakings which may deflect his judgment. 
Nobody is injured, and public business is benefited when a 
great Director fights for the removal of the Railway Passenger 
Duty, or a banker scolds against the admission of Scotch 
bankers into London, for everybody knows and he probably 
avows that he is pleading a cause, just as a Member 
may be pleading for some fancy of his constituents. But 
suppose a Member to be Chairman of a Committee on 
opening the London Bridges, and to be the largest holder of 
bridge shares. It is secrecy which in all such cases constitutes 
the offence, and secrecy ought to be more heavily visited by 
the rules than is now the case. The matter, just at this moment, 
may not signify, for the House is penetrated by the English 
aristocratic tone—that is, by the tone of a highly placed body 
which wants nothing—but it may be before long a very different 
place, full of esurient men, whose consciences will be precisely 
as elastic as the rules under which they are permitted to hold 
their seats, There will be a relaxation yet of a very danger- 
ous kind, and the more strict the House can make its rules, 
the less dangerous will that relaxation be, not only to the 
service of the State, but to the public welfare. Business men 
are crowding into the Administration, and it is among business 
men that the tolerance for sharp practices and acute manage- 
ment spreads itself most rapidly. 





MR. DISRAELI AND THE PUBLIC. 


HE bitterness with which Mr. Freeman writes of him, the 
roughness, almost brutality, with which Mr. Chamber- 

lain recently attacked him, the disposition shown by the Press 
to doubt him,—all these recent incidents mark a change in the 
general attitude towards Mr. Disraeli which is worth a 
moment’s examination. He is losing rapidly a popularity with 
his enemies which, both in its degree and kind, was quite ex- 
ceptional in English politics, and the absence of which, as 
events go on, will be more and more felt on his career. Up to 
this time, he has been liked by his opponents as few English 
party leaders haye ever been liked by any but their 
followers. Though he has roused some bitter personal 
hatreds, and has, in the House especially, a few anta- 
gonists who would, if they could, morally flay him, he 
has never excited strong animosities among the body of his 
opponents. They have feared him, without the hatred which 
fear usually excites. They have always disliked his policy 
and distrusted his motives, but they have always appreciated 
his intellect, admired his speeches, and enjoyed his capacity 
for scattering personal and political epigrams. He has been 
treated tenderly for his worst acts, his flights of fancy have 
been laughed at rather than condemned, and his occasional 
bursts of spite towards individuals have been either con- 
doned or forgotten. Very few have been able to measure 
swords with him, and fewer have desired to do it. The 
journalists have been even more merciful than the 
Members, have been more cordial in their estimation 
of his displays, and have been apt to show unexpected 
annoyance whenever Mr. Disraeli has been, as has happened 
occasionally in his contests with Mr. Gladstone, seriously 
pommelled. This spirit of tolerance, which has filtered down 
from above to the lowest class, till Mr. Disraeli might defend 
oligarchy without having his windows broken, and till personal 
attacks on him in public meetings are resented with hisses, is 
imperceptibly, though slowly, passing away. We do not know 
that the Premier has lost much of the confidence of his 





own party. He was always distrusted by its most competent 
men, always hated by his own Press, and always worshi 

by a scattered but enthusiastic band of devotees. There 
been little change in these respects, though of course, since 
Mr. Disraeli beeame Premier the devotees have made them- 
selves a little more visible than before, and for all that appears, 
he might still educate his followers to buy out the Monarchy or 
abolish the Established Church. It is the attaék which grows 
more bitter, not the defence which grows more slack. There 
is a tone of suspicion, and even of active dislike, in all com. 
ments on Mr. Disraeli which is novel, and which exercises an 
ever-increasing effect on his position. The old toleration hag 
become slightly contemptuous, the old distrust has deepened 
to hostility, the old smile at his vagaries has broadened into a 
sneer. The country papers—always first to indicate a change 
—have begun to doubt if Englishmen ought not to be ashamed 
of such a ruler, to speak of the Premier “ whom it pleases 
Providence to set over us,” and to warn their readers very 
carefully that on foreign polities more especially it behoves 
them to be very watchful of Mr. Disraeli’s personal idiosyn- 
crasies and desires. In another year Mr. Disraeli will be 
assailed as unsparingly as Premier ever was, and his policy, 
his character, and even his abilities “reckoned up” as they 
have hitherto never been. 

Some part of this change is, of course, due to a change in 
Mr. Disraeli himself. Whether from failing vigour—which, 
however, is not apparent in his demeanour—or from con- 
tented ambition, or from the absence of serious opposition, 
which still, when he understands the subject, wakes him up to 
battle, he has not of late years shown himself at his best. His 
speeches are rather dull; his acts, with one great exception, 
have not been striking; his intellectual displays have been 
few, and have not fixed popular attention; he has 
hardly uttered an epigram for two years, and has not 
smashed anybody since he tied an epithet, tin-kettle-fashion 
to the eloquence of Mr. Beresford Hope. Mr. Freeman will 
be hit off some day, no doubt, in a felicitous line, and Mr. 
Chamberlain must feel a little like an Etonian waiting 
in chilly expectation for the first swish of the birch, but the possi- 
bility of executions does not interest men quite so fully as their 
occurrence, particularly when there is a doubt whether they will 
come off after all. But the greater part of the change is not 
in Mr. Disraeli, but in the circumstances which surround him. 
The kindliness felt for him was never quite the kindliness felt in 
England for the statesman who has carried out the national will, 
or the author who has increased general knowledge, or the poet 
who has expressed the thought which millions had previously 
found inexpressible. It was rather the kindness felt for the great 
actor, or, to be still more true, for the gladiator whose skill con- 
stantly defeated force, for the retiarius, as it were, of the political 
arena. The audience, even when hostile to him, had in them 
the spirit of the amphitheatre, and cried, “ Habet!” exultingly 
after a good blow, though it fell upon a favourite. That 
spirit does not survive a transfer from the theatre to actual 
life, and the gladiator is very differently watched in battle, 
and by very different eyes. The plan which seemed so daring 
and original when Mr. Disraeli had only to utter it, seems 
dangerous when he has to carry it into effect. The light state- 
ment intended to extricate its author from a scrape becomes 
detestable, when it is the defence of a Premier for his policy ut- 
tered in his place in Parliament. The epigram which moved such 
laughter when thrown out in Opposition, moves, when action 
has to be deduced from it, only an angry scorn. People who 
would have enjoyed a proposal to buy the Canal Shares fol- 
lowed by no consequences, grow contemptuous when insou- 
ciance seems to have rendered the effected purchase of no 
political use. They would have smiled had Mr. Disraeli 
announced in a speech that in India an Imperial title was 
needful to raise the Queen to the level of the Czar, but they 
blushed when the Monarchy was degraded by an Act having 
that for its sole argument and defence. And though they might 
have borne, as a literary statement, the proposition that atroci- 
ties are inevitable in war, they grew furious when, being 
uttered by a Premier, the apophthegm had the effect of an 
encouragement to the atrocious to continue torturing. Mr. 
Disraeli’s indifference to facts has, in the novelist and the orator, 
had a charm; but the public, when he was fighting Abyssinia, 
winced at nonsense about the mountains of Rasselas, andnow,when 
people are being tortured for insurrection, they do not like to hear, 
as an extenuation of such deeds, that Turks have usually taken 
a shorter method with insurgents. If an actor were suddenly 
understood to be, not acting, but behaving, many an amused 
cheer would be changed into an angry hiss, and that is pre- 
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isely the change which is passing over Mr, Disraeli’s position. 
His ters a seme facts, and the tendency to admire their 
skill without reference to their importance has consequently 
So has the value to himself of his capacity for posing 
as Sphinx. That was a most valuable faculty once, when the 
Sphinx’s silence did not matter, and its possible capacity to 
utter wisdom excited admiration ; but now the nation wearies 
of the silence, and does not altogether credit the wisdom. It 
ig amused when Tenniel once more sketches the Premier 
in the character, for the drawing is quite wonderful, 
and the character belongs to the subjeet by tradition; but it 
does not feel certain any longer that the Sphinx ought to be 
silent, or that when the monster opens its mouth it will settle 
the Eastern Question once for all. A Sphinx which is not 
quite silent, yet says nothing particular, is not a Sphinx of 
awe. There is, in fact, a general decline of belief in Mr. Disraeli, 
whichymay rapidly become contempt, and already shows itself 
in a new acerbity alike of analysis and attack. The English 
people in speculation rather dislike the ordinary, but in action 
they prefer to be led, however audaciously, by a man who tells 
them where he is going, why he is going there, and what the 
extent of labour demanded of them will be. Mr. Disraeli 
not only does not tell them, but contrives to excite a doubt 
whether he has a goal, a reason for seeking it, or any 
knowledge of the toil to be expanded on its attainment. 

It may be said that the change of opinion is unfair, because 
Mr. Disraeli’s individuality has in part been merged. As leader 
of Opposition, literary athlete, and orator, he was, in fact, alone ; 
but as Premier, he is only principal in a Cabinet which, if 
it does nothing else, must reduce his originality. It is, for 
example, we shall be told, unfair to adduce the failure in 
Egypt, because Mr. Disraeli achieved the success which other 
men insisted on declining to utilise. That defence is, in part, 
of course fair, though every other Premier has suffered for his 
Cabinet, but it will avail Mr. Disraeli less than any other man 
in his position. He is nothing if not distinctive. The very 
capacity most frequently attributed to him is the capacity 
to educate, to make ordinary men do unusual things, to 
impress his individuality upon all action; and when he fails 
to do this, he disappoints expectation, and is no longer Mr. 
Disraeli. It does not add to the repute of a stream to be lost 
perpetually"in a quagmire, and those who can understand a 
great idea only dislike its parent when sure that, although he 
will express, he will not execute it. If Mr. Disraeli is always 
to be stifled by ordinary men, an ordinary man would fill his 
place much better, for he would not raise the expectation the 
failure of which creates so much annoyance. He would do all 
that parochial work which Mr. Disraeli declines, without 
raising the hope of higher labour, merely that it may be dis- 
appointed. Mr. Disraeli may be smothered in his Cabinet, but 
then the fact that he can be smothered is an immense derelic- 
tion from the ideal formed of Mr. Disraeli. It is no acceptable 


most difficult to restrain to their special work, and so much in 
need of a perfect co-ordination ef all the various powers con- 
tained, to prevent any one of them from breaking loose and 
wreaking destruction on all around. The truth is that 
all the elaborate securities against mishap which are taken 
in a great factory have to be taken in the great ships-of-war, 
under circumstances which are necessarily far less favourable 
to efficiency. As the story of the sinking of the ‘ Vanguard’ 
showed, a great number of minute contrivances, such as those 
for properly closing the bulkheads between one cellular com- 
partment and another, or those for getting the various systems 
of pumps to work efficiently, or those for securing the proper 
working of the steam-whistles by which signals are made, 
are all of the first importance in any critical moment, and all 
very liable to be found deficient in that moment. We do 
not yet know what the real cause of the disaster on board the 
‘ Thunderer’ was, but there is no doubt but that it was due to 
some sudden production of steam which either ought not to 
have occurred at all, or ought to have been produced under 
conditions which would have rendered it both useful and 
innocuous, instead of a source of the most frightful suffering 
and injury. Who was in fault, or whether anybody was in 
fault, we do not yet know. Of course it is hard to believe 
that no one can have been in fault, either at the time, or 
during the past, for such a calamity, though it is barely con- 
ceivable, But in all probability, it will turn out that owing 
to the complicated character of the machinery, either some de- 
fect in it remained unnoticed, or some omission of duty occurred, 
which was the cause of the catastrophe. Whichever of these alter- 
natives be verified, there can be no doubt but that pretty much 
the same lesson as the loss of the ‘ Vanguard’ taught us will be 
illustrated again,—that we are trying to work machines which 
need almost super-excellent thoughtfulness, precision, and sense 
of responsibility, by the help of a class of agents who are not 
qualified for such exquisitely difficult and dangerous work. Such 
store-houses of tremendous force as the ‘ Thunderer’ cannot be 
driven at high speed through the ocean without risks to the 
machinery against which it takes more than ordinary scientific 
care to guard,—and this, of course, both in constructing the 
more important parts of the work originally, and again, in 
manipulating them after they have been made. Yet we sub- 
mit the superintendence of these delicate mechanical con- 
trivances to a class of men who are probably but very seldom 
even the most skilful and educated of their class, for if they 
were, they would hardly tie themselves to a ship, in which 
high mechanical ability or inventiveness is never likely to find 
so full a reward as it would in the shipbuilders’ or constructors’ 
works on shore. The men who look after the engines of a great 
war-ship must mostly have something of the love of adventure 
and the love of roving which naturally belong to seamen, but 
if they are to do their work efficiently, they must have all the 
| scientific discipline and sense of responsibility which belongs 














excuse for a hero that he could not show himself heroic, because | to the overseers of a great organisation. It is by no means 
he had just been bonneted, even though it should be literally | easy to combine in perfection the two classes of requirements, 
true; and it is no apology for Mr. Disraeli’s failures to say that | and no doubt, while we have still but half-realised how great a 
he only failed because Lord Derby opposed him, or the Marquis | change has come over the English Navy, how much more of 
of Salisbury refused his consent to action. exquisitely-balanced scientific instruments, than of the sturdy 
sailor’s playthings, these great engines of destruction are, we 
shall not even make the attempt to insist on the sort of quali- 
fication which should belong to the men who work these 
| Agen calamity which befalls our Navy,—and very few} ships. For one reason, no doubt, a great deal must 

years now elapse without some calamity of greater or less|depend on the caution and capacity of subordinates 
magnitude,—makes it more and more evident that the chief} who do very rough physical work indeed, and whom 
difficulty with which we have to deal is that we are using great | it would be very difficult to, replace by highly edu- 
magazines of force, of enormous costliness whether we look at | cated artificers or operatives. The picture of the 
the number of lives or at the money-cost hazarded in them, the stoke-holes of the thirty-two furnaces, crowded with “half- 
proper administration of which needs the utmost scientific pre- | naked forms,” busily engaged in working up the heat to the 
cision and delicacy, without fully securing the kind of scientific | proper point for trying the full power of the engines over the 
administration which can adequately command that precision | measured mile, is not a picture at all likely to fascinate the 
and delicacy. The ‘Thunderer’ had engines, taken together, | kind of men in whom the scientific mind would be most in- 
of 800 horse-power, and no fewer, as the Times says, than | clined to place confidence. Undoubtedly, the work needed in 
twenty-six other engines for minor purposes, heated by | these great repositories of steam-engines is very hard and very 
thirty-two furnaces, and so was, in fact, a vast storehouse of | repulsive, as well as being, in many cases at least, very respon- 
force of the most tremendous character, where a mistake of sible and very difficult. You want much of the physique of the 
the slightest kind in turning or failing to turn any one valve, | mere day-labourer, with that full knowledge of the steam-engine 
or in loading a valve too heavily, or in adopting any other of ; and of its dangers which can only belong to a very care- 
the minute precautions which science has devised, but which | fully and highly-educated workman, and this is not easy 
practical science too often does not administer, might at any to combine. And we suspect that calamities like those which 
moment end in a huge disaster. There can be no doubt, we | have happened to the ‘ Vanguard,’ and now to the ‘ Thunderer,’ 
suppose, that nothing in the world which undergoes anything | will occur again and again, till we recognise fully how many 
like so much rough usage as a modern ship-of-war of the | of the qualities which we expect, say, in an Observatory or a 
first class, ever was one-tenth part so complicated, so beset with | chemist’s Laboratory, we want also in all the artisans who belong 
danger, so full of wild forces which it is most necessary and to the engine-rooms of her Majesty’s ships ; and how much, too, of 
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high organising power and fine scientific skill is needed in the 
men who direct this work, and ‘who by their perfect co-opera- 
tion can alone secure it perfect efficiency and success. The 
heavy loss to the nation in the ‘ Vanguard’ did not teach us 
this. The far more horrible sufferings of the seventy odd 
persons who have been either scalded to death or more or less 
frightfully injured in this ‘ Thunderer’ accident will hardly 
teach it us. But doubtless we shall have lesson after lesson 
of the same kind, till we recognise how necessary it is to con- 
fide these wonderful machines to guidance as careful and as 
elaborately organised as that of the factories where they were 
originally devised and constructed. 





THE GERMAN AND ENGLISH NAVY. 

HE new number of the Edinburgh Review contains an 
article on the growth of the German Navy, which will 

be very profitable reading for Englishmen. The fact that a 
new maritime Power has arisen in Europe has as yet been 
scarcely realised in this country. Our Fleet is a very ancient 
element in our strength, whether for offence or defence, and 
the Fleets against which it has from time to time been em- 
ployed are of corresponding antiquity: Again, a fleet is 
naturally associated with the harbours in which it lies when at 
rest, and the popular knowledge of naval ports is, for the most 
part, limited to the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. It is 
difficult to remember that when next England is at war, she 
will have to reckon on the alliance, or the opposition, or the 
neutrality of a Power which, no longer ago than 1848, possessed 
one newly-built sailing corvette and two rowing gunboats. Since 
that time, the Progress, first of the Prussian, and next of the 
German Navy, has been steady and rapid. The want of ships was 
brought keenly home to the Prussian people by the blockade of 
the German ports by Danish ships in the Sleswig-Holstein war, 
and by the autumn of 1849 the single corvette had grown 
into a force of 45 vessels, carrying 97 guns, and manned by 
48 officers and 1,753 men. How modest a Navy this still 
constituted will be seen when we add that of these 45 vessels 
only three were propelled by sail or steam. The remaining 
42 were merely rowing gunboats. During the years between 
1849 and 1863, the Prussian Government kept the increase of 
the Navy constantly in view, and at the end of the latter year 
the 42 rowing gunboats had been diminished by two, while the 
single sailing-vessel had grown to eight, and the two steamers to 
31. The necessity of a Navy for Prussia was first asserted in the 
Chamber by the Minister of War in 1865. Without it, he 
said, she could neither defend her coasts, nor protect German 
trade, nor maintain and extend her European influence. With 
the strong common-sense that has done so much to make 
Prussia great, General von Roon dismissed for the time the 
idea of making Prussia a maritime Power of the first rank. 
He only asked the means of making head, in case of 
necessity, against the secondary Powers of the Baltic and 
the North Sea. The Opposition in the Chamber steadily 
refused to grant the Government what they asked, 
but, in spite of their resistance, the Government went on 
adding to the Fleet, and immediately before the outbreak 
of the war with Austria, it consisted of 40 steamers, 8 
sailing-vessels, and 36 rowing gunboats, forming a total of 
84 vessels, carrying 490 guns, and manned by 154 officers 
and 1,693 men. After the war of 1866, all opposition to the 
will of the Government was at an end. Prussia became 
possessed of two ironclads, one originally laid down for the 
Turkish Government, the other constructed in France. In 
three years, these 2 ironclads had increased to 6, and by 1872 
to 9. In 1873 the Imperial Government introduced a scheme 
for the construction of a Navy which should correspond with 
the marvellous development which the destinies of Prussia had 
undergone. The ironclad fleet was to consist of 8 frigates, 6 
corvettes, 7 monitors, and 2 batteries. Of unarmoured 
ships, there were to be 20 corvettes, 6 despatch-vessels, 
18 gunboats, and 28 torpedo-vessels. By last autumn, 
6 out of the 8 frigates, 4 out of the 6 ironclad corvettes, and 
10 out of the 20 unarmoured corvettes were ready forsea. They 
represent, says the Edinburgh Reviewer, an effective fleet more 
than equivalent to an equal number of vessels in the service of 
any other Power, because they have been built with all the 
recent improvements, instead of being, as so many English and 
French ships are, mere compromises between one type of vessel 
and another. The ‘ Kaiser’ and the ‘ Deutschland,’ which have 
been built in England from the designs of Mr. Reed, are equal 
to any ships in the British Navy ; indeed, we have only three 








ships, the ‘ Sultan,’ the ‘ Hercules,’ and the ‘ Monarch,’ that can | 


rival them. They are all armed with steel breech-loading rifled 
cannon. Of the two naval stations belonging to Germany. 
Kiel is the key of the Baltic, while upon the new arsenal of 
Wilhelmshaven, which gives the Empirea port outside the Baltic 
which is open all the year, eight millions sterling have been 
spent within the last few years. The weakest point in the 
German Navy is the system of recruiting. The Seewehr js 
composed mainly of conscripts from the seafaring population, 
who are exempt from service in the Army, but as no man ig 
taken as a sailor unless he has been at sea for a year, as the 
inhabitants of the coast districts show a marked and in i 
dislike of the Merchant Service, and as many of those who are 
liable to join the Fleet take service on board foreign merchant- 
men, great difficulties are experienced in providing the neces- 
sary recruits, The officers are carefully trained and highly 
paid. 

How, it may be asked, does all this concern us? Among 
other things, it may console us for the enormous increase which 
our own Naval Estimates have shown during the period in 
which the German Fleet has been growing up. By & con- 
venient coincidence, this article in the Edinburgh Review a 
pears at the same moment as an article in the 
Review upon the cost of the English Navy. This latter r 
contains a well-arranged summary of the heads under which 
this increase is distributed, so that the reader can see precisely 
what it is that the country gets in return for the money that 
it so freely spends. The Reviewer takes the Estimates of 1835, 
and compares them in detail with the Estimates of 1876. 
In the former year they amounted to about two and a half 
millions, in the present year they amount to about nine and a 
half millions. The difference between the votes for and 
food in the two selected years nearly equals the total eost of 
the Navy in 1835, and the increase in the vote for 
building is not very much less. Yet it is not too m 
to say that this vast increase of expenditure would have 
been equally n had there been no German Fleet in 
existence. Other Powers have been adding ship to ship as 
well as we, and without including the new Power with which 
we may one day have to reckon, there has been abundant need 
for the development that the English Fleet has undergone. It 
is, something, however, to know that the appearance of a new 
element in the Naval combination of Europe finds us with little 
needing to be done, except to prepare for the further outlay 
that such a phenomenon imposes upon us. It would be the 
merest folly to argue as though the growth of a German Fleet 
could be anything else than a subject of serious reflection to 
every Englishman. A great Power like Germany does not like 
to be the inferior of any one in matters in which it has once 
busied itself. There was a time when Prussia could talk, and 
in all probability, talk honestly, of aiming only at such a Navy 
as might enable her to meet fleets of the second class, There 
is no such limit to her ambition now. At each stage of her 
Fleet’s growth—first, when it became the fleet of the 
North-German, and next, when it became the fleet 
of the German Empire—the conceptions of the Govern- 
ment have grown larger. Even the addition of the existing 
German Fleet to the Navies of the world involves a correspond- 
ing addition to the burdens of the English taxpayer, and there 
is no security that the existing German Fleet is more than a 
fractional part of the German Fleet as it will be known in the 
future. The ambition which has made Germany the first 
military Power in Europe will hardly rest content with a low place 
in the list of maritime Powers. It is no longer possible for 
England to be content with the standard of naval superiority 
that was once sufficient for her. When there were virtu- 
ally but three fleets to be taken into account, the English, the 
French, and the Russian, we had only to take care that we 
were a match for the two last, supposing them to be united 
against us, and our position was secure. The rise, first, of the 
Italian and now of the German navies has deprived this calcu- 
lation of all its value. There are now four Powers from 
which an enemy’s fleet might conceivably be made up, 
and even then we have not included subordinate fleets, 
such as those of Spain and Turkey, which might be arrayed 
against us, under the domination of some hostile in- 
fluence stronger than themselves. We see no probability, 
therefore, that the increase in the Navy Estimates, great as it 
undoubtedly is, will prove to be anything more than the pre- 
lude to a still greater increase in the future. Whether the 
burdens which one Power after another has taken on its 
shoulders may in the end prove greater than can be borne is 
another question. Universal armament may, in the end, bring 
about universal disarmament. But there are no present signs 
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of any such result, and the evil will probably grow greater 
before it is discovered to be intolerable, At all events, it is not for 
England, which is still so far behind in the race, to talk of the 
worthlessness of the prize, or to suggest the abandonment of 
the contest. We can but cheer ourselves with the reflection 
that great as our burdens may be, they are imposed by con- 
siderations of self-defence, not of aggression, and that this cir- 
cumstance will at least protect us against the temptation to 
increase them beyond what is needful. 





ALEXANDER RUSSEL. 

T would almost seem as if Scotland were this year to lose all 
her representative men. Scarcely have the lamentations 
over the death of James Baird, the bulwark of Scotch Churchism 
and Conservatism, ceased in the pulpits which he endowed, than it 
is announced that Alexander Russel, for a quarter of a century the 
leading Scotch advocate of political and ecclesiastical Liberalism, 
has, after an enviably short illness and at the comparatively early 
age of 62 died at his post. [na few days the tourist tide will 
surge across the Border, and yet what a strange Scotland it will 
be without ‘‘ Russel of the Scotsman,”—the broad-shouldered, 
ruddy-faced man whose features had, in these latter years, become 
almost as well known in the Strand or in the lobby of the House 
of Commons asin the thoroughfares of his native Edinburgh ; 
who looked like three of Dickens’s best characters rolled into 
one,—with the bald, benevolent head: and spectacles of Pickwick, 
the shrewd expression of Sam Weller, and the abrupt enunciation 
of Alfred Jingle ; who told innumerable good stories, and of whom 
innumerable good stories were told. Russel was the greatest 
Scotch force of his generation, greater than even Norman Macleod 
or Thomas Guthrie, because he appealed directly to the Scotch 
head as well as to the Scotch heart, and indeed his influence 
during the last fifteen or twenty years in Edinburgh was not less 
than that of Wilson or Jeffrey, when they were the adored of 
rival coteries. Now that he is gone, Edinburgh may be almost in 
danger of becoming absolutely parochial, and degenerating into 
the elegant paradise of half-pay officers, fussy educationists, and 
“ ecclesiastical ladies’ doctors.” As for the journal which he made 
and loved, who among his admirers and imitators will be found 
able to bend the bow of Ulysses, or—seeing that we are for the 

time on Scotch ground—to draw the sword of Wallace ? 
Alexander Russel had not the all-embracing ambition of many 
of his countrymen, he had not the ‘slovenly omniscience ” of 
Brougham, or even of Wilson, but whatever he did, he did well, 
and with Scotch heartiness. He was a first-rate angler, a first-rate 
publicist, and—in his own sphere—a first-rate humorist. It is 
in the last character that he will be best remembered, for it was 
his sallies and sarcasms, sustained day after day, that first 
gained for the Scotsman its unique reputation, and identified 
him with it. Russel could not, indeed, be better described 
than as Scotland’s refutation of the time-honoured joke 
of Sydney Smith, that a surgical operation is required to get 
a joke into the head of a Scotchman ; or perhaps one might put 
the matter otherwise, and say that, as a humorist, he was the 
natural son of Sydney Smith. He was not a pure humorist—no 
Scotchman ever has been, except, perhaps, Dr. John Brown—in 
the sense that ‘* Lewis Carroll” is, or Charles Lamb, or even Sydney 
Smith, when in the bosom of his family was, for like Smith, 
in his ‘* Essays ” and ‘‘ Peter Plymley’s Letters,” he made humour 
a vehicle for conveying argument to the judgments of his readers. 
Russel had too much journalistic dignity, possibly too much 
modesty—for he was inarticulate except in his writings—to 
identify himself with certain writings in magazines or in his news- 
paper—although it would be as advisable to republish some 
of these, as it was to reprint the similar productions 
of Albany Fonblanque—and therefore we shall not attempt 
to trace his pen without his own authority for doing so ; 
but yet in the Scotsman, under Russel, the articles revised 
if not written by him were, as a rule, elaborate argumenta- 
tions ‘‘ set” in humour; and hence the success which attended 
their appeal to the Scotch intellect, which is, above all things, 
polemical. We have already mentioned the name of Albany 
Fonblanque in connection with that of Alexander Russel, and the 
two men resembled each other in being sincere advocates of 
Liberalism, and in using humour in its advocacy. Yet the styles 
of the writers were very different. In a tribute to Fonblanque 
which appeared in the Scotsman immediately after his death, and 
which was probably written by Russel, it was said, ‘‘ In the ex- 
cited political times from 1830 for a few years onwards, 
an epigram, an illustration, a witticism in the Examiner 

















—and there were often a dozen, more or less admirable, in 
one short article—went off like a great gun, echoing all over 
the country,” and the description is not overdrawn. But while 
Fonblanque’s method was to seize the comic side of a political 
situation, and present it in a single sentence—as when he de- 
scribed Sir Robert Peel as “a man of all principles, or an all- 
principled man —Russel’s was to get hold of a good, humorous 
idea, and work it out, much as Scotch clergymen write their 
sermons, in deliberate fashion, with iteration and recapitulation, 
and Pelion piled upon Ossa of quotation and illustration. His 
humour, to take a word from the railway terminology of his 
country, was of the ‘‘circumbendibus” order; but it was 
genuine, and suited the genius of that country. Occasionally, 
when he dealt with individuals, he was merciless, if not 
brutal, and “slew the slain” once too often; and in the 
fun which he brought to bear upon religious or social subjects 
there might occasionally be found a “ blue thread” of irreverence 
or indelicacy, but never the semblance of shoddy; and when 
Russel was at his meridian—latterly he would appear to have 
devoted himself absolutely to politics—when he was engaged in 
that duel with Mr. Duncan McLaren which made the fortunes 
of both, or when he had a particularly good case of clerical 
intolerance, Tory “‘ jobbery,” or intemperate teetotalism in hand, 
his long articles ‘‘ echoed all over the country” as much as ever 
did Fonblanque’s artillery of Joe Millerisms. Hardly a day 
passed but, as the case might be, the grocers of the Edinburgh 
Canongate, or the weavers of Paisley, or the shepherds of the 
Lammermoors saluted each other with the question, ‘“ Have 
you seen the Scotsman?” And then there was a compar- 
ing of notes, a rolling of the “hits” as sweet morsels 
under the tongue, a hearty guffaw, and a final declaration that it 
was “ Russel all over.” Henceforth Scotland should consider 
Alexander Russel as one of its chief, if not its chief humorist in 
prose. Why it should so long have sat at the feet of Christopher 
North, how a writer of the refined taste of Mr. Skelton should 
have thought the riotous nonsense of the ‘‘ Noctes Ambro- 
sian,” all reeking of haggis and toddy, and not its prose- 
poetry, which is exquisite in its way, worth preserving, we fail 
to understand. Henceforth let this big, but somewhat blustering, 
deity be overthrown, and let Scotland make its choice between the 
bubbling fun of Norman Macleod and the opulent and masculine 
humour of Alexander Russel. 

We have said that Russel was not a pure humorist, that he 
made his humour the vehicle for argument; and indeed, he was 
too much in earnest not to be a reasoner first and a humorist 
afterwards. In politics he belonged to the robuster section of 
the Whig party whose prophet is Adam Smith, whose philo- 
sopher is Sir James Macintosh, and that wished before the “ leap 
in the dark” to place the political centre of gravity in the middle- 
class. A loyal partisan, who had no patience with ‘‘ crotcheteers ” 
who interfered with party discipline, he yet maintained a whole- 
some independence, and on some questions, particularly on that 
of secular education, held views more in accord with those of the 
Birmingham wing than of the main body, of the Liberal party. 
On the other hand, he had but little sympathy with ‘“‘new de- 
partures ” in politics; he was disinclined to make Disestablish- 
ment a “‘ burning question,” unless, indeed, the Churches lighted 
their own faggots ; the young Radicals of Edinburgh probably 
loved him less than the old Tories; for the ‘“ working- 
man mania” he had no liking, for trade-unionism only opposi- 
tion, and that continually. In regard to religious matters, 
he adopted a purely critical attitude, holding that newspapers 
have nothing to do with the expression of theological doctrine, 
one way or another, and despising self-styled religious journals if 
possible even more than what he used to call the ‘‘ kept papers” 
of Conservatism ; but in spite of the negative attitude he adopted 
—or perhaps because of it—the influence of the Scotsman was, 
during his reign, all in favour of free thought and Broad Church- 
men; while good men in all Churches, as well as the good 
men who go to none, rejoiced in his scathing denunciations 
of clerical humbugs and heresy-hunters, and indeed of 
cant, intolerance, pretension, and meanness of all kinds, 
and in all places, high or low. As for social questions, 
Russel will be chiefly remembered for his opposition to the Per- 
missive Bill and coercive legislation generally on the question of 
intemperance; he held the “stout, old-fashioned creed” that 
there should be no laws “for the belly or the back.” That he 
was as sincere in the opinions he held as he was fearless in ex- 
pressing them, there can be no question; while his multifarious 
reading, his retentive memory, and bis well-filled note-books 
made him one of the most effective controversialists in Great 
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Britain. Were his political articles to be republished, we are 
morally certain that there would be found in them the most for- 
midable indictment in existence against the present Premier on 
the charge of inconsistency,—because with the help of his memory, 
and his accurate knowledge of recent political history, :-he was 
able to convict Mr, Disraeli in the best possible way,—out of his 
own mouth, 

Even in these busy days, Alexander Russel, as a humorist and 
a publicist, will live, nor will he soon be forgotten as aman. In all 
relations of life he was emphatically true and tender. Although, 
to use the words of Macaulay, whom he resembled in many things, 
especially in power of memory, he had a “ quick relish for plea- 
sure” and was an eminently clubable man, and although his 
homely accent, indicative not so much of want of University cul- 
ture as of love of Scotland and of Burns, and his inexhaustible 
fund of stories were the delight of every angling “roost” or 
dining-room he entered, his mind was far too massive and his 
professional pride far too high to allow him to indulge in any- 
thing like journalistic Bohemianism, or to tolerate it in others. He 
was fanatically attached to duty, and he had no other fanaticism. 
We have it on the authority of those who knew him best that in 
domestic relations he was all affection and simplicity, and no one 
who ever came in contact with him, or even looked upon his 
kindly face, could think anything else. Perhaps a brief spasm of 
illness was the proper close for a career so active and so honour- 


nore brilliant Brunel, or even a second Wheatstone. But it 
| might very well be, we submit, that he would in that cage 
| have been a second Brassey or a second Peto, or less even than 
| either of them,—a prosperous but quite inglorious patentee 
| of aniline dyes, or of the best and cheapest grease for 
oiling the wheels of railway carriages. As Dr. Johnson 
once said of the knotty question suggested to him by 
| Boowell, whether it were better to wear nightcaps or not,— 
‘I do not know, Sir, perhaps no man shall ever know, 
whether it is better to wear nightcaps or not,” so still more cer. 
| tainly we might assert of Mr. Lowe’s education, that neither doeg 
| he know, nor shall any man ever know, whether it would have 
been better for him to go to the Cowper-Street School, had such 
school then existed, or to Winchester. Such a schooling might 
or might not have secured to England a new Faraday, but 
it would certainly have lost to England the Right Hon, 
Robert Lowe, such as, with all his faults, we know him. 
For no one, we suppose, is likely to deny that Mr. Lowe, without 
his great Oxford reputation, without his Magdalen fellowship, 
without the career as a barrister here and in Australia which that 
fellowship secured to him, and above all, without the stock of ideas, 
—the intellectual scenery,—which his Oxford life secured for him, 
could never have been the elect or the hated of Kidderminster, 
the Lansdowne nominee for Calne, the Member for the 
University of London, the Vice-President of the Council 








able. Scotland is rapidly becoming provincial, and we hardly 
expect she will be able to keep to herself in the future a head so 
hard and a heart so warm as the head and the heart of Alexander 
Russel, 





MR. LOWE’S NEGLECTED EDUCATION. 
M* LOWE is never tired of inveighing against the principles 
I on which his own education was conducted, and seldom 
fails to do so without discharging some shaft with which that 
education furnished him, against the character of that education. 
Like the eagle whose wing feathered the arrow which was destined 
to pierce its own heart, Mr. Lowe gives to the eloquent and clever 
sarcasms which he hurls at the education in which he distinguished 
himself so brilliantly, all their steadiness and sureness of aim, by 
availing himself of the stores of learning to which that teaching 
introduced him. He quotes Greek to show how unfortunate a 
blunder it is to waste time on teaching boys Greek when they 
might learn science, and borrows from the wit of the ancients 
what he needs to give impressiveness to the wit of a modern, in 
running down the disposition to steep boys’ minds in the 
stores of antique wisdom. In his speech at the Cowper-Street 
Schools on Wednesday, Mr. Lowe told the lags of that establish- 
ment that they had had ‘“‘ what others had not had, what I had not, 
what very few indeed of us really had placed in their hands by 
the education they had received, the means of making for them- 
selves an honourable subsistence, and an opening to a fair career 
in life.” Well, if Mr. Lowe did not get at Winchester and at 
Oxford ‘‘ the means of making for himself an honourable subsist- 
ence, and an opening to a fair career in life,” it does him the 
more credit that he has won that honourable subsistence, and 
achieved that fair career in life, in spite of the difficulties 
which he would have us believe that Winchester and Oxford 
threw in his way; and of course we might assume that if there 
had been in the year 1821, or thereabouts, a Cowper-Street 
School in the neighbourhood of Nottingham, to which he might 
have been sent, instead of to Winchester, he would have 
been likely to achieve a much more satisfactory subsistence 
at least equally honourable, and the opening to a much more 
brilliant career in life. But in making this assumption, is not Mr. 
Lowe guilty of the common blunder which all of us so often make, 
of assuring ourselves that we could have done wonders with alunost 
any other person’s opportunities except those which we ourselves 
have actually had, and of attributing any shortcomings in our career 
to the want of those opportunities, instead of persuading ourselves 
(as would, in nine cases out of ten, be at least equally true) 
that all we are is due to the special opportunities of which we 
had the advantage, and that if we had had other persons 
opportunities instead of our own, we might have done very 


of Education, the ablest critic of Liberal Reform Bills, the 
most formidable assailant of Conservative Reform Bills, and 
finally, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Home Secretary 
of a Liberal Government, and the most effective, probably, 
of all Mr. Disraeli’s personal ‘antagonists in the House of 
Commons. If Mr. Lowe has filled all these functions, it is 
quite certain that he owes a great many indeed of the 
qualities which have aided him to fill them brilliantly, in 
spite of his not very wide sympathies, to the culture and the 
connections gained at Winchester and at University College, 
Oxford, and to the air of distinction which that culture has given to 
a mind not naturally well-balanced, though keen, witty, and, within 
a narrow circle of ideas, singularly lucid. Certainly, Mr. Lowe, 
the Conservative orator, owed far more to his Aristotle and his 
Thucydides than he owed to his keen appreciation of the vul- 
garities of a colonial democracy. Perhaps the latter supplied the 
impulse which gave such force to his speeches, but then it was 
surely his life at Oxford which supplied the standard of taste 
without which that impulse would not, in all probability, 
have been felt at all, and the ideas and illustrations with- 
out which his eloquence would have failed of its charac- 
teristic effect. Even now Mr. Lowe goes to Lucian for a 
story when he wants to illustrate the folly of learning Greek, just 
as he borrowed from the domestic life ofthe colonies many of 
the most effective illustrations of the danger of household suffrage 
for England. Whatever ground Mr. Lowe has had for lamenting 
his education, he has at least been far too clever a man not 
to use skilfully the weapons with which the old classical 
armoury has supplied him. ‘Set a classic to abuse the Classics,’ 
might almost become a proverb among those who have heard so 
often Mr. Lowe’s favourite invectives. He is too wise, a 
great deal, to kick down the ladder by which he has risen to 
his present eminence, but at least he does his best to prevent its 
being offered to any one else, in lieu of the ladder which seems to 
him so much stronger and longer, by which he would like to have 
risen to power. After all, it is by no means certain that it would 
have suited him as well. The bean-stalk was an excellent ladder 
for Jack, but it did not suit the Giant. Perhaps Mr. Lowe would 
never have reached the enchanted land of official life, if he had 
not got hold of the substantial ladder of his early youth, but 
had lost himself instead, as a boy, in the mazes of that flowery 
climber on which his eyes are now so often wistfully fastened. 
For, difficult as is the diagnosis of a public man’s character, we 
should certainly suppose that Mr. Lowe would not have been the 
man to gain by immersing himself in the utilitarian pursuits 
which he presses now upon all middle-class boys with so much 
earnestness, If there is any marked defect about him, it is the 
extreme onesidedness of many of his views,—the immense pre- 
ference he attaches to visible and tangible interests, however 








little indeed? It is an exceedingly hazardous thing to predict 
what might or might not have happened to Mr. Lowe if he had got 
a good grounding in science and modern languages and modern 
history, instead of in logic and ancient languages and ancient | 
history. ‘There is no end to the might-bes, if human destinies 
had been other than they were. It might be, of course, that 
Mr. Lowe would in that case have been a greater Stephenson, a | 


narrowly limited, over all more shadowy considerations, however 
large. ‘Payment by results’ is the formula which will, after all, 
best express at once the useful and the mischievous element in 
Mr. Lowe’s career. In weighing the definite advantage of 
knowing reading, writing, and arithmetic, against the in- 
definite advantage of having your mind more adequately 
opened, and a vaguer love of larger learning impressed upon 
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it, the seale in which the latter considerations are placed 
always kick the beam for Mr. Lowe. On all subjects he 
appreciates the clear, the near, and the solid benefit, so in- 
finitely more highly than the more distant, more obscure, 
and more aerial atmosphere of beauty and good which 
other kinds of culture offer, that, as far as we can see, 
a more practical education than that which he actually: 
obtained might have ended in stifling the finer and wider 
element in his nature altogether. If it be true that educa- 
tion, especially with men of the higher class, should aim 
at giving them some tincture of insight into what is dimmest 
to them, rather than at merely improving their grasp of 
what comes most easily within it, then Mr. Lowe’s educa- 
tion may well have saved him from oblivion, instead of 
mutilating the great powers of a vigorous mind. If it be worth 
while guessing at all, on a subject in which a guess is so very 
worthless, we should certainly be disposed to conjecture that Mr. 
Lowe, with what he now calls a good, solid, middle-class education, 
would have been neither the Mr. Lowe we know, nor a greater 
than he, but a very much less Mr. Lowe indeed,—a clever, 
pushing chieftain of the Philistines, who, if he had gone to 
the Bar, might, perhaps, have gained the reputation of ‘ Mr. 
Chaffenbrass’ at the Old Bailey for his severe brow-beat- 
ing cross - examinations, and his skilful demolition of an 
opponent’s case; or if he had competed for the prizes of the 
industrial arts, might have discovered a new sort of paper or a 
new mode of electrotype; or if he had gone in for medicine, 
might possibly have made his five thousand a year by the deci- 
sion with which he snubbed and doctored his patients, where the 
circumstances of the case admitted to other minds of no sort of 
certainty. We feel strongly inclined to suspect thatit is primarily 
the classical training of Mr. Lowe which has rescued his strong 
but not very comprehensive mind from the oblivion which 
might otherwise have fallen upon him, if his character had 
not been elevated by the finer feelings and touched by the lighter 
thought of a high classical education. But for that education he 
might, as likely as not, have been the thriving senior partner in 
Robert Lowe and Co., the great Indian and Australian outfitters, 
—a man well-known in his little mercantile circle (though not 
beyond it) for a biting tongue, and a keen and trenchant, but 
often very risky judgment, instead of as a politician of the 
first rank, and an orator who, if not of the first rank, is 
yet feared, and admired for his power to excite fear. Mr. 
Lowe is not the only man in the world who is ungrateful for 
what may really have been the best stroke of fortune in his life, 
but at least he is one of those who ought to have more of the 
sagacity to see how useful his education has actually been to him, 
than ninety-nine men in a hundred who utter the same complaints. 
Mr. Lowe, without his Winchester and Oxford life, would probably 
have been,—to the world at large, at all events,—like the astro- 
nomer without his calculus, or the engineer without his steam. 





LONDON UNDER AN INDIAN CLIMATE. 

VERYBODY you meet says, ina despairing tone, ‘‘ This must 
be as hot as India!” and for once everybody is nearly in 
the right. The heat in London since July 14, though not exactly 
‘‘ tropical” —for when men talk of “ tropical heat” they mean 
96° in the shade—has been as great as it ordinarily is within an 
Indian house, carefully regulated to be as cool as possible. The 
thermometer has ranged up to 89 in the shade, up to 80ina 
rather hot business-room, and up to 76 in a well-ventilated and 
lofty bed-room at 11 p.m. ; and in India, except in a few places, 
like Chunar or Scinde, and for a few days in the year, the ther- 
mometer seldom marks higher figures. It is not the heat that 
kills you, but the continuance of the heat. It feels hotter be- 
cause the wind is so hot, and because the body has been heated 
for months or years, but in a well-built house it is rarely hotter 
than it was in London last Sunday afternoon. ‘‘ Then,” remarks 
somebody of the lankier type, brown skin, and protuberant 
neck-bones—that is, somebody with a latent capacity for being 
acclimatised in the tropics, derived probably from some remote 
tinge of Oriental blood, such as most Welshmen have—“ Indian 
heat is not so terrible, after all.” Unfortunately, itis very terrible 
indeed. The hottest month, during which the thermometer in 
an office runs up among the nineties, exhausts the constitution ; 
a rise of even three degrees, after 80° is once passed, lowers | 
the resisting-power to an inexplicable degree, and continued 

heat has a very different effect from heat continued for a few 

days. The blood becomes resentful of it, and the skin more 

tender, till in some Europeans there exists a permanent liability 


a 








to an annoying rash, popularly known as “ prickly heat.” If the 
heat of the past week were to last six months, Londoners would 
find their Metropolis nearly unendurable, would make most pain- 
ful sacrifices to escape it, and unless guaranteed against a repeti- 
tion of such seasons, would insist on serious modifications in 
architecture, dress, the arrangements of society, and domestic 
habits. Most of the points of difference between Londoners and 
Englishmen in India, or Cairenes, or Sicilians, which so attract 
travellers as peculiarities, are mere modifications of Northern 
custom which have arisen under compulsion of the heat. English- 
men, for instance, think it rather silly, even in summer, to rise 
at four and go to bed at ten, and fancy that old Indians who 
boast of those feats are talking prosy exaggerations. If this heat 
lasted, however, for six months, Londoners would feel that 
exercise could only be taken comfortably before dawn, would 
insensibly fall into a custom of rising at four, and walking 
or riding till six a.m., and would at ten p.m. feel themselves 
intolerably tired. They would wish, as they were about, to 
see their friends, and gradually the morning drive would super- 
sede afternoon visiting, and it would be etiquette for everybody 
to be about and visible before breakfast, instead of before dinner, 
—which, again, being taken in oppressive heat, would become a 
much less popular ceremonial, In England, indeed, where cus- 
tom settles itself, uninfluenced, as custom in India is, by ‘‘home” 
tradition, dinner, as a ceremonial, would probably either be per- 
formed, as in ancient Italy, much earlier, or, as among the natives 
of India, would be pushed deep into the night, beginning probably 
at eleven. Business would be divided by a thrée-hours’ interval, 
from noon till three, and the ideal of shopmen would be not to 
shut early, but to open in the evening, and work on through the 
entire twilight and the first hour of night. All tradition of fitting 
times and seasons would give way to the heat, and so even more 
rapidly would all present modes of dress. Broadcloth would be- 
come unknown, and would be replaced by some improvement on 
alpaca—the substance worn in India—which is thin and will take 
any colour, but owing to a peculiar shininess, like that of worn-out 
cloth, is extraordinarily ugly ; and the laundress’s bill would rise 
to impossible dimensions. Indeed, washing would become one of 
the most real difficulties of the poor but refined,—a difficulty 
which would have to be met by some new device as to the shape 
of linen clothes, making washing a simpler process. ‘The Lon- 
doner who has lived through the past week will confess that if 
the heat lasted, he should long for two baths and three shirts a 
day more than for his dinner, and if a poor man, would soon be 
driven to think starch a nuisance and plaited fronts an expensive 
absurdity. The change in dress would not, in all probability, 
take the form of reduced covering, for it has not taken it among 
the English in India, or Florida, or Jamaica, or among the 
Spaniards in Peru, but would involve a great reduction in the 
weight of clothes, a total alteration in the shape of the hat, and 
the extinction of any covering for the foot more serious than the 
thinnest of Oxford shoes. Clad in silk socks, white linen trousers— 
colour and material being determined by the absence of drawers 
and consequent necessity for daily changes—thin waistcoat, and 
thinner but black alpaca tunic, an apology for a necktie, and the 
broadest hat that can be lifted easily from the head, the Londoner 
would be dressed just as the European always is in the tropics, 
and would understand at once that the changes were neither 
affected nor unreasonable. 

He would change his diet, too, as rapidly as his dress. He 
would find, as his perception of heat became permanent, that he 
disliked joints of meat, which would, being so perishable, become 
excessively expensive ; that he could not eat bread made and 
baked as in England; that he wanted messes and very light 
preparations of farinaceous articles, plain boiled rice being best ; 
and that he liked his messes hot, so hot as to tempt a jaded appetite 
and a palate become intolerant of slight but definite flavours. He 
would understand without being told why the European in the 
tropics likes curry, mulligatawny (pepper-water), and pimento soup, 
and all the things which Anglo-Indians are still supposed to eat, 
but which, under pressure of ridicule, they have abandoned, for 
the last quarter of a century, to the West Indians. He would 
discover that ice was a necessary of life, that English wines 
heated him unendurably, and that alcohol would only attract 
him when it added a seductive flavour and a most dangerous 
piquancy to the iciest drinks. Milk would gain a new credit in his 
eyes as a food, instead of a mere addition to soften tea and 
coffee; and above all, he would wake to the charm of cold 
drinking-water, and to the perception, quite disappearing in cold 
countries, that no two specimens of drinking-water are exactly 
alike,—that they have peculiarities, subtleties of flavour, of quality, 
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and especially of after-taste, as various as wine. Clad in thin 
garments, abroad at earliest dawn, eating hot messes, craving for 
iced drinks, and careless of alcohol, except, perhaps, in its worst 
form—as a nip to cure the ‘sinking ” produced by heat—the Lon- 
doner would be, in external ways, indistinguishable from the East- 
Indian, Floridan, West Indian, or Mexican, of whom he reads as 
he would of some savage whom he cannot quite comprehend. 

It is, however, in architecture that the change would be most 
striking. If the Londoner who has survived this week will be- 
think himself, he will find that the three things he has longed for 
most have been water to throw over himself, air to breathe, and 
shade from a glare which he perceives, with dull surprise, affects 
not only his eyes, but his temper and his brain. He will have 
recognised the permanent instinct of the tropics, the active hatred 
for unsubdued light as a malignant enemy, which in the tropics 
has affected all architecture, all art dependent on colour, and all 
the agriculture of Iuxury. He will have felt that he would give 
anything to let the wind blow through his rooms, which means 
the substitution of columns for walls; to have an open space to 
walk in without going out,—which means either the broad bal- 
conies of India, stretching across the pavement, or the flat roofs 
of Turkey and Persia; and for cover when compelled to go 
abroad,—which means either streets so narrow as to shade out the 
light, as in Genoa, old Florence, or Benares, or arcades, as in 
Bologna, and one or two of the older Hindoo cities. He would 
feel that the light must be shut out jealously, either by the wood 
shutters of Spain and South America, or the venetians of India 
and Italy ; and he would plan for space in his bath-room, room to 
splash, and floors which would not give or open under a daily 
cataract. None of those things would be unprocurable in London, 
and some of them, such as arcaded streets, broad balconies, flat 
roofs, columns instead of walls, and screened window-spaces, 
would be attainable without unendurable trouble or expense ; but 
when they were attained, London would resemble the East much 
more closely than most Englishmen fancy. Plant Regent Street 
with trees for shade, widen the balconies up to the lamp-posts 
in the gutter, cut down and widen the window-spaces, leaving 
them fitted with venetians instead of glass, and substitute 
columns and curtains for the inner walls, and Regent Street would 
be better prepared for a semi-tropical climate than European 
Calcutta is,—nearly as well prepared, in fact, as Granada, and 
very much handsomer to look at. The European architecture of 
the tropics, in fact, is only European architecture as much adapted 
to climate as English or Spanish minds will bear, and entirely 
deficient in originality,—which, indeed, has never been much 
sought. There is no greater discredit to English and Spanish 
originality than the perfect failure to be original under novel cir- 
cumstances. The best house in India is a barn, compared with a 
suite of reception-rooms in Oojein ; the Burmese has beaten hié 
swamps, his snakes, and his climate with infinitely more skill than 
the Floridan, who does not know to this hour that the best 
defence against the exhalations of a humid soil in a hot 
swamp is eight feet of clean, wind-swept air under the floor 
on which you live; and the Spanish-Mexican has never 
learnt, what the native Mexican and the old Egyptian knew 
instinctively, that if you want cool seclusion instead of cool 
publicity, every foot of thickness in your walls is so much 
gain. And yet why should we blame the Englishman, or the 
Yankee, or the Spaniard? If ever there was an original man, it 
was the Greek ; and the Greek built Pompeii, and Pompeii for 
half the year and half the day must have been as hot as the lower 
regions. There was shade, no doubt, deep shade, even if velaria 
were not stretched across the streets, as we half suspect they 
were ; but neither for air nor water did the Pompeian provide, 
any more than the Genoese, who builds a mighty promenade by 
the sea, and retires from it to a room which only wetted door- 
hangings would keep cool, and builds out the air, without which 
even that device is useless, That is the last experience of the 
tropics, and possibly the only one of much use to the poorer 
Londoner, sick with the heat, the confined air, and the diet so 
“unsuited to the weather of the week. Let him hang a wet horse- 
rug or blanket over the window facing the wind, and in ten 
minutes he and his room will be reasonably and surprisingly cool. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 
PRIMARY EDUCATION IN NEW YORK. 
(To rHe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I propose, with your permission, in this third and final 
detter on educational work in the United States, to put to- 


| gether a few additional notes made during my late visit to that 


country. 

On June 5 I visited, in company with one of the trustees and 
his daughter, one of the best girls’ primary departments in New 
York, being the primary section of a girls’ grammar-school, 
situated in East Twentieth Street, and within the Eighteenth Ward. 
I had, on a former visit to the States, made acquaintance with 
some of the best of the New York schools, including the magnifi- 
cently-appointed Female Normal School. I was glad, however, 
to embrace the opportunity of visiting this particular school. It 
is one which many distinguished visitors have inspected, the 
names of Lord Houghton, Mr. Forster, and Sir T. F. Buxton 
appearing among the list. The teacher is a woman of great 
experience and of more than ordinary energy and ability. 

The opening exercises were, as usual, very interesting. The 
drill of the school is excellent ; and Miss Wright's reading of the 
Scriptures (a portion of the Sermon on the Mount) was very ex- 
pressive, as wellas very emphatic. She did her best to bringout 
the meaning of the words she read, although on me, I confess, 
her pauses, her emphasis, her strenuous effort to make her reading 
tell, operated as a continual suggestion of the need and benefit, 
especially at certain points, of oral explanation or application on 
the teacher’s part, as if they were a sort of protest. against the 
silence—except as a mere reader—which the teacher was com- 
pelled to keep. 

Afterwards we visited some of the classes with the teacher. In 
the highest class there were between thirty and forty girls. They 
read, spelt, and did arithmetic while we were there. The reading 
was clear and good ; the spelling, on the phonetic system, correct 
and well-mastered; the arithmetic was done both well and 
rapidly. All that we witnessed spoke of energetic and exact 
teaching. But the range of instruction was very low. One-sixth 
of the children in the class were over thirteen—six out of thirty- 
seven—and two-fifths (thirteen) were over twelve, the age of the 
remainder being eleven. And yet the highest arithmetic done in 
the class—that is, in the school—was simple addition. “ Children 
in these primary schools go no farther till they enter the grammar 
department. Of grammar, I need scarcely add, nothing was taught. 

Nor was any sewing taught in the school. Sewing is not, in 
fact, taught, so far as I could learn, in any of the public: 
schools of the States. This is not quite so surprising in a city 
like Chicago, where the schools are mixed; but in New York, 
Philadelphia, and elsewhere, where there are separate boys’ and 
girls’ schools, it is a remarkable fact. I did not meet with any 
one who defended this omission. Iwas informed that before the 
Civil War sewing used to be taught, but that during the war the 
prices of materials so advanced as to make it too expensive to 
teach sewing. This sounds like an extraordinary reason, when 
pleaded in a country where the outlay on schools is so large, and 
in connection with systems and theories of public education of 
which it is the boast that they cannot fail to provide education for 
all classes, as the first right of the citizen, at whatever cost to the 
community. Certainly high schools and city colleges should 
hardly be provided by public taxation, for the benefit of the few, 
so long as considerations of economy operate to deny the teaching 
of sewing to the young girls of the middle and lower classes. 

I found that most of my lady friends in New York belonged to 
associations for teaching sewing on Saturday afternoons to such 
children as need to learn. These are Church associations, and 
the sewing-schools—called ‘‘ industrial schools "—are held in the 
school-rooms of the various churches. The existence of such 
associations and such “industrial schools ” is decisive evidence of 
the need there is for teaching sewing in the publie schools. 

But, in truth, I imagine that the modern race of New York 
teachers are, for the most part, altogether incompetent to teach 
needlework. The teacher we visited could have taught it, used 
formerly to teach it, and lamented greatly that it was not now 
taught. But the younger teachers of New York have never 
learnt needlework either at primary school, grammar-school, or 
normal school, and are not likely to have devoted much attention 
to it at home. 

The teacher of the school we visited had her grievances, which 
she had no objection whatever to my publishing. She lamented 
the “good old times,” when the work of teaching was better 
understood than now, when teachers were trained for their work 
more in the schools and less by college-lectures. She informed 
me that she was herself engaged as a pupil-teacher at the 
age of thirteen and a half, and she thought that the way te 
make good teachers was to put young people early to learn 
teaching in a school. She inveighed strongly against the 





modern practice which limits the practice of teaching to adults, 
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and which sends into the schools young women who have indeed | day ill-lighted and unventilated apartments, seated generally, for 
spent a year or two, or perhaps only six months, at a normal primary pupils, with long benches, books and outer clothing being 
school, but who have had no regular practice in teaching what- placed under the seats. ‘The buildings covering in front and rear 
ever. Colonel W——, also, the trustee, no less than the teacher, ‘the entire lots, only middle areas, shaded by high walls, are left 


complained of the deficiency in teaching-power in the schools | 
which arises from the present plan. One teacher is allowed to | 
fifty scholars in primary schools or departments. In the higher | 
classes of the school, the number of children is 30 to 40, in the | 
lower the number is 70 to 80. The teacher’s complaints as to the | 
impossibility, on such conditions, of thorough instruction or dis- 

cipline, were very keen and strong; and the Colonel, evidently 

himself a loving educator, said that there were many competent 

and effective assistants to be had, whose help would tend greatly 

to the efficiency of the school, but that the embargo upon the 

employment in any capacity of any who had not been college- 

trained prevented them from obtaining their help. 

I could not, of course, but approve of the requirement that all 
teachers recognised in the schools of New York must have 
received some training; nor could | think that it ought to be 
within the power of any teacher or school manager to engage 
teachers, even as assistants, who had not been duly examined and 
licensed. Of mere amateur teaching there is an immense pre- 
ponderance throughout the United States generally, greatly to the 
detriment of education, and it is natural and laudable that New 
York should set its face against teaching by untrained and un- 
examined teachers. 

Still the want of some sort of a pupil-teacher system was shown 
by the condition of things of which the teacher and Colonel W—— 
complained. Female pupil-teachers might easily be obtained in 
New York. Women, indeed, are almost the only teachers of 
boys in the great cities, up to the age of fifteen or sixteen. Such 
female pupil-teachers would naturally in the States enter on their 
engagement at a later age than in England, say, at fifteen, and 
would be best prepared for the normal school by practical service 
for two or three years in an elementary school. 

As usual, however, the requirement which limits the teaching to 
licensed and adult teachers was evaded. Such requirements are 
always and everywhere evaded. When there is an adult teacher with 
a large class, either there must be among the scholars idleness, 





inattention, and want of discipline, or the teacher must select 
some of the children for use as monitors. Adult teachers, with 
large classes, classes of from 40 to 70—or, as is often the case 
in German village schools, even of 100—when the teacher is an 
organiser and thoroughly in earnest, determined to do his work, 
or her work, efficiently, cannot but mean monitorial help—ex- 
temporised, and probably unauthorised, but not the less real and 
necessary—added to the teacher’s own exertions. The absence 
of regularly engaged and recognised pupil-teachers in public ele- 
mentary schools means the presence of monitors, or it means 
disorder and inefficiency. The history of Continental schools, 
not less than of English and American schools, would illustrate 
the truth of this. 

In the New York school I had a striking illustration of this 
principle. After the complaints of which I have spoken, Colonel 
W—— suggested to the teacher that she should let me see and hear 
a little girl who had been employed to help in drilling one of 
the classes. ‘This was the lowest class but one, there being eight 
classes in the school. ‘*Oh!” said the teacher, ‘‘ the little girl 
that graduated in this class last term?” ‘That small “ graduate ” 
was the little girl in question, a puny, eager, anxious-looking 
child, hardly large enough for eight, but probably at least nine. 
This-little one was put to drill the class in small mental arith- 
metic. No doubt she did it very well, but it would have been 
far better and more fitly done by a pupil-teacher of 14 or 15, 
This, however, is what comes of insisting on a school having only 
adult teachers. No public-school system has ever yet provided 
enough of these adults to do the work efficiently. Even America, 
even New York, dares not go to such an expense. Such a teacher 
would be required, on an average, for every 35 children. 

The enormous cost of land in New York prevents the school- 
houses generally from being in any respect models of what school- 
houses ought to be, and reduces playgrounds almost to a nullity. 
As to this point, I will quote what is said in the last report of the 
Chicago Superintendent of Schools. He is estimating the merits 
of the different plans of school-building in some of the chief cities 
of the country, and after noting the high importance attached in 
New York to ‘the large Assembly Hall,” proceeds with his 
criticism as follows :— 

‘‘ New York,” he says, ‘‘ makes the class-rooms of secondary 
importance, thus giving to the pupils for the larger part of the 


for admission of light and air. Many rooms have but a single 
window each for the admission of light, and even that opening 
upon a shaded and dark area, so that upon cloudy days gas must 
be lighted. Play-rooms and water-closets are in the basement. 
1 do not recall a single building, with the exception of the col- 
leges, which stands upon a corner, and since there are no alleys 
in the city, tolerably free light can be admitted only from the 
front.” 

The building I saw, being part of a girls’ grammar-school, with 
two departments placed side by side, but with a narrow space 
between, was a superior specimen of New York school-building. 
It was, however, open, in general, to the criticism I have 
quoted. I had thought of adding some notes of schools and 
teaching in Philadelphia, but I forbear. Thanking you for the 
space you have afforded me, I am, Sir, &c., 


Westminster Training College, July 10. James H. Rice. 





BISHOPS IN THE FINAL COURT OF APPEAL. 
(TO THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)} 

Sir,—I hope you will allow me to call attention in your columns 
to a very important and instructive debate on this subject, which 
has just taken place in the Upper House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury. Your readers will remember that the all but 
unanimous voice of Parliament expelled the Episcopal element 
from the Final Court of Appeal in ecclesiastical causes, when Lord 
Selborne’s Bill was under discussion. The solitary exceptions to 
that unanimity were the two Primates, who made a desperate 
effort to rescind the decision arrived at by both Houses of 
Parliament. In this they failed. But they have succeeded in getting 
episcopal assessors substituted for episcopal judges in Lord Cairns’ 
Judicature Bill. This is practically a distinction without a differ- 
ence, as the Archbishop of Canterbury frankly admits. ‘I have 
never found,” he says, ‘‘ that there is any very great difference in the 
position which a bishop occupies when he is an assessor from that 
which he occupies when he is a judge.” And he proceeds to 
illustrate this by reference to certain decisions in which “we ”— 
that is, himself and the two Primates of the day—‘ gave our 
advice, and our advice was, I believe, perfectly followed.” And 
so these decisions ‘“‘came forth with the imprimatur of the two 
Archbishops and the Bishop of London, as well as of the lay 
lords who were members of the Judicial Committee.” 

Here we have the Archbishop of Canterbury ingenuously ad- 
mitting the justice and reasonableness of the objection against 
the presence of the Bishops in the Final Court, whether as judges 
or assessors. It all comes to the same thing in the end. The 
Bishops “give their advice, and their advice is perfectly followed.” 
Just so. ‘The decisions of the Judicial Committee have not 
been based on law at all, but on the advice of the episcopal 
assessors or judges; and that advice had respect to what was 
expedient rather than to what was legal. ‘The result is a series of 
decisions which are not merely the laughing-stock of scholars, but 
which, in addition, annihilate each other. And this will be the 
case, so long as the Bishops are in a position to ‘‘ concuss,” as 
they say in Scotland, the legal knowledge and instincts of the lay 
lords. What is wanted in these cases is dry law, with absolute 
indifference as to the results of any particular decisions. The 
province of the Judge is to declare what the law actually is. And 
this is what the ecclesiastical decisions of the Judicial Committee 
profess to do. But what they have done, in fact, is to create a 
new law, which, in many instances, is plainly contradictory, not 
to the spirit merely, but also to the letter of the law which the 
decisions profess to expound. I have great respect and esteem 
for several members of the Episcopal Bench, and I am sure that 
they would all endeavour to discharge the office of Judge con- 
scientiously. But they are all more or less biassed in these 
matters, and conscientious bias is a fatal flaw in the character of 
a Judge. For myself, I do not hesitate to say that I should in- 
finitely prefer to be tried by a learned and able Jew like the 
Master of the Rolls, than by a Court whose episcopal members 
overrule the opinions of the lay lords by considerations which have 
nothing to do with the strict interpretation of the Rubrics. It 
would be much more prudent, and vastly more honest, to alter 
the Rubrics, than to make them say, not only what they do not 
say, but very often the exact opposite of what they do say. 





The Archbishop of Canterbury is never weary of declaim- 
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ing against the wickedness of those clergy who disregard 
the decisions of the Judicial Committee. But when the clergy 
beg that henceforward these decisions should come from lawyers 
alone, the Archbishop of Canterbury will not hear of it, and he 
strives hard to pledge his episcopal brethren to come up from 
the country to force on a reluctant Parliament and an indignant 
clergy a tribunal which is utterly discredited, and on behalf of 
which only two voices were raised in Parliament,—the voices of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. MacCo tt. 


LORD AMBERLEY’S BOOK. 

[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I was naturally gratified to read the extract on the 
Trinity which you gave from Lord Amberley’s “ Analysis of 
Religious Belief,” and characterised as the most interesting in 
the book, but I think, if you will refer to my ‘‘ Thoughts for the 
Times, ”’ sec. 74, and my ‘‘ Speech in Season, ” sec. 122, you will 
see that the thoughts you praise and the very order of them are 
not Lord Amberley’s, but mine. However, it little matters, and 
I daresay that the late amiable nobleman was not conscious of 
following so closely without acknowledgment what sounds to 
me very like my own printed sermons.—I am, Sir, &c., 

16 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. H. R. Haweis. 


SPECIALISTS AND DOCTORS. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 


S1r,—Although a little out of temper with the Doctors just now, 
I am quite sure that you do not wish to be unjust to your 
antagonists. Let me, therefore, just say that I think, in your 
short comment on Mr. Gladstone’s compliment to the doctors, 
you unintentionally exaggerate their “specialism.” In contrast 
to your statement, let me remind you that they have furnished 
the majority of the leaders in all the collateral sciences. At this 
moment they contribute,—to the British Museum, Hills; to the 
School of Mines, Huxley ; to Kew, Hooker; and to the India 
Museum, Birdwood ; to ethnology, Prichard, Busk, and Thur- 
nam; to philology, Latham; to archeology, Wilde, Stokes, 
Simpson, and Fowler of Wakefield ; to mental physiology, Car- 
penter, Maudsley, and Hughlings Jackson. As to their lack of 
appreciation of the arts, let me remind you that almost the only 
amateur pictures of such high merit as to find a place on the walls 
of the leading exhibitions are by doctors,—Sir Henry Thompson, 
Prescott Hewett, Seymour Haden, Evershed, and Propert. The 
best collections of ‘‘ china” in London are those of four doctors. 
As to their lack of bumour, let ‘‘ Rab and his Friends” and the 
‘* Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table”’ plead. As to their political 
sagacity, let me remind you that your own columns have borne 
witness that to the rare political capacity and earnestness of 
Ernest Hart, aided by Anstie, is due the whole system of 
‘¢ Metropolitan Asylums,” which are now a chief glory of London; 
and that Ramsey, Farr, and Simon have laid the foundations of a 
system of public-health legislation which the perverseness of a 
single Minister has seriously marred, but which is still far in 
advance of anything else of the kind in Europe.—I an, Sir, &c., 
A Doctor, BUT NO SPECIALIST. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 

Srr,—In reply to your correspondent ‘ EK. 'T. C.,” who accuses 
me of having made a ‘‘serious error” in stating that Blake was 
‘¢ misunderstood and neglected while he wasalive,” and undefended 
after he was dead, will you allow me to say a few words? In the 
first place, I never said that Blake was an “ unknown man in his 
generation,” so that I have no need to controvert that part of the 
letter ; but if an artist and a poet is not ‘‘ neglected and misunder- 
stood” when no one will read his poems or purchase his pictures, 
when can he be said to be so? And that this was the case with 
Blake, all readers of Mr. Gilchrist’s Life mustallow. As to Fuseli, 
‘* bearing the strongest witness to his genius,” it was only natural, 
as Blake constituted himself the strongest defender of Fuseli; and 
besides, the only testimony that I remember Fuseli paying to 
Blake was saying that he “‘was damned good to steal from.” 
That in the forty years succeeding to Blake’s death there was 
nothing but an incidental notice of him, in a book devoted to the 
notable characters of that age, is sufficient to prove that there 
was no reversal of the verdict against him given during his life.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., THe WRITER OF THE Notice. 





BOOKS. 


(Se Se 
‘“‘ THE PRIME MINISTER.”* 


Tuis is not one of Mr. Trollope’s pleasanter novels. It containg 
some pleasant chapters, full of characters whom we have all met, 
of incidents so natural as almost to seem undeserving of record, 
and of acute and humorous observations; but the book, ag a 
whole, is tainted with the defect which characterises its author's 
more recent stories, the disposition to attribute to the majority of 
mankind an inherent vulgarity of thought. Lopez, the hero, is 
simply intolerable, not because he is a criminal, for his criminality 
is not made prominent, but because he is such a ‘‘ cad,” that it ig 
nearly impossible the heroine should have loved him, and quite 
impossible that he should ever have been mistaken for a gentle- 
man. In his love-making and his jealousy, his efforts to bully, 
and his intercourse with his friends, he is always a ‘“‘snob” of 
the lowest type, who excites no feeling but loathing of the 
most contemptuous and irritated kind. We should respect 
him more if he struck his wife, or went in for some bold 
swindle. We can hardly believe in such a man entering 
good society, or standing for Parliament, or winning any decent 
girl, much less one intended to be so charming and over- 
sensitive as Emily Wharton. He is not redeemed by any single 
trait,—for the love he is said to bear his wife never evinces itself 
in any act,—not even the poor one of capacity to endure the 
failure of his own schemes. He is a mere rogue, and a rogue of 
the most ordinary and feeble type, scarcely better worth analysis 
than the last ‘‘welsher” who complains that the mob have torn his 
coat. to ‘‘ribbins.” The reader is glad when he is dead, not 
merely from dislike to the man, but from relief that Mr. Trollope 
cannot employ so coarsely-conceived a character again, or weary 
us any longer with his sordid and ill-planned schemings for cash, 
or position, or respect. We feel no sympathy with him even 
when he dies, for we perceive instinctively that he never would 
have killed himself, or killing himself, would have carefully avoided 
a moment when his death was such a convenience to all. The 
heroine is not much better. She is not vulgar, indeed, in speech 
or thought, but she must have had a trace of vulgarity in her 
to worship such a man; she finds him out very easily, and her 
repentance for her blunder, when he has been removed from her 
path, is overstrained and silly. It is impossible to feel any 
interest in her woes or those of her father, who, after violent 
opposition to the match, permits her to marry without an inquiry 
into her lover’s means; who, utterly distrusting this lover, believes 
all he tells him about a favourite son; and who, loving his daughter 
as the apple of his eye, is perpetually treading on her mental corns. 
He discusses her future with her good lover as if she were an 
acquaintance, and urges her marriage as if his own object were to 
be rid of a burden. 

The Whartons and Lopez are, however, new characters, and the 
reader who dislikes them has lost nothing except the pleasure of 
believing that Mr. Trollope could create pleasant people for ever ; 
but he has chosen also to smirch old characters, people who have 
become a possession of the reading world, and whom he had no 
right to degrade in its estimation. Mr. Palliser has become Duke 
of Omnium and Prime Minister, and is in the process changed 
for the worse to a degree which could never have occurred. He 
was always over-sensitive and over-fidgetty, but he never before 
was over-bearing, unjust, and as far as he can be—for he retains 
a certain dignity of demeanour—vulgar. His entire bearing to- 
wards his leader in the House of Commons, Sir Orlando Drought, 
is vulgarly insolent. It is true, Sir Orlando provokes this treat- 
ment, for he is a man who, being an old politician and leader of 
the House, and full of ideas of his own importance, still con- 
descends to complain formally to the Premier that the Premier's 
wife does not ask him to dinner—a simply impossible incident— 
and in all political interviews is a pretentious ‘‘snob;” but still, no 
Premier ever snubbed his first colleague as the Duke of Omnium 
snubs poor Sir Orlando, when he ventures to suggest that the 
Cabinet should have a policy in regard to county suffrage. There 
is bad drawing in the whole scene, and entire failure to per- 
ceive what relations are and are not possible among English poli- 
tical men. The Duke treats his own leader as if the latter 
were some led captain. ‘The intention is, no doubt, to point 
out the incapacity of the victim, but the effect left on the reader 
is.that no Premier could have been so insolent to a powerful 
colleague, and least of all the Premier whom he had known so 





* The Prime Minister. By Anthony Trollope. 4 vols. London: Chapman and 
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many years a8 Plantagenet Palliser. The still more extreme scene 
in which the Duke—a man of sensitive refinement, and habitually 
forbearing—tells one of his wife’s guests he is an impertinent, 
and orders him out of his house, because he had ventured to ask 
for support at an election, is almost an insult to the reader’s 
social sense. The thing could not have occurred. Major 
Pounteney was presuming, and the Duke was sensitive; but no 
sensitive gentleman ever punished a bit of presumption, not in- 
tended as a presumption, with that ungentlemanly brutality. The 
real ‘‘ Planty Pall” would have uttered some dry or humorous ex- 
cuse, avoided his guest for the term of his stay, and perhaps have 
taken care that he never met him again; hut he would have left 
the course suggested by Mr. Trollope to the class of titled 
roughs to which, less than any man, he himself belonged. His 


affections, and his sensitive and obstinate colleague. The analyses 
of his feeling for the Duke of Omnium, the entire respect for him 
as a man and faint contempt for him as a politician, the 
weariness of his scruples, yet honour for his scrupulosity, 
the deep affection for him personally, yet the sense that it will be 
arelief when he is no longer of use to the country, are all admirably 
| portrayed,—so admirably, that when the story ends the Duke of 
St. Bungay, though so subordinate throughout it, is added to the 
gallery of portraits with which Mr. Trollope has enriched his 
readers’ circle of acquaintance, and acknowledged as one of the 
men who are more real to us than half the people we shall meet 
to-morrow. He is 2s solid to the mind’s eye as any man in 
| Barchester Towers, and much more agreeable. This little summary 


of him is Mr. Trollope’s own, and as we read it, we grow a little 





sensitiveness, too, under the attacks of Quintus Slide, a man who | impatient because he does such scant justice to the man whom he 
is to Tom Towers what a beggar’s chalking on the pavement is to | himself has created. Can there be a better evidence of fine art 
a fine picture, must surely be exaggerated. Something of the | than that ?— 


aristocratic habit of mind must have existed even amidst his sen- 
sitiveness, to afford him some support; he must have derived at 
least some little strength from his contempt. He is vulgar in his 
unreasoning and exaggerated dread. Lady Glencora’s vulgarisation 
is perhaps more natural, for Mr. Trollope, whenever he has pre- 
sented her, has suggested that her charming qualities covered 
some faint tinge of vulgarity inherent in her nature ; but then her 
vulgarity was of the audacious, or, at the worst, of the slightly 
fast kind,—the vulgarity of a nature too truthful, too daring, 
too irreverent for an ancient society, not vulgarity of the 
pushing, perspiring kind. Lady Glencora in the Prime Minister 
pushes like any parvenue who wants to become a personage, courts | 
objectionable people, flatters politicians she hates, and turns her 
house into a menagerie of members, under the belief that fed 
beasts are grateful to.the hand that feeds them. Many a woman | 
has played that part, but not Lady Glencora; nor, supposing 
Lady Glencora to have tried it, would she have been so ordinary, 
or so unsuccessful. She descends, in fact, to an impossible de- 
gree, and perspires with effort in the vulgar crowd till she is 
utterly unrecognisable, or would be, were it not that in a few 
scenes, notably one between herself and the Nestor of the party, 
the Duke of St. Bungay, she is her old self once more. Her very 
mind has deteriorated, and her talk, even with Mrs. Finn, has lost 
much of the racy verve which formerly redeemed its vulgarity. 
This is, for example, not the speech which, in Can You Forgive 
Her ? Mr. Trollope would have attributed to Lady Glencora :— 
“My dear,’ said the Duchess angrily, ‘ you treat me as though I were 
achild. Of course I know why he chooses that old man the Duke out of 
all the crowd. I don’t suppose he [the Duke] does it from any stupid 
pride of rank. I know very well what set of ideas governhim. But that 
isn’t the point. He has to reflect what others think of it, and to endeavour 
to do what will please them. There was [I telling tarradiddles by the yard 
to that old oaf, Sir Orlando Drought, when a confidential word from 
Plantagenet would have had ten times more effect. And why can’t he 
speak a word to the people’s wives? They wouldn’t bite him. He has 
got to say a few words to you sometimes,—to whom it doesn’t signify, 
my dear "—*I don’t know about that.—‘But he never speaks to 
another woman. He was here this evening for exactly forty minutes, 
and he didn’t open his lips to afemale creature. I watched him. How 





“Through his long life he had either been in office, or in such a 
position that men were sure that he would soon return to it. He had 
taken it, when it had come, willingly, and had always left it without a 
regret. As aman cuts in and out at a whist-table, and enjoys both the 
game and the rest from the game, so had the Duke of St. Bungay been 
well pleased in either position. He was patriotic, but his patriotism 
did not disturb his digestion. He had been ambitious,—but moderately 
ambitious, and his ambition had been gratified. It never occurred to 
him to be unhappy because he or his party were beaten on a measure. 
When President of the Council, he gould do his duty and enjoy London 
life. When in opposition, he could linger in Italy till May and devote 
his leisure to his trees and his bullocks. He was always esteemed, 


| always self-satisfied, and always Duke of St. Bungay.” 





LORD AMBERLEY’S “ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF.” * 
[SECOND NOTICE.| 
WE have disclaimed the power to make a perfectly impartial 
literary estimate of these volumes. They have a pathetic interest 
which forbids the attempt, and they have another kind of interest 
which forbids the attempt. ‘They form an interesting specimen of 
a kind of feeling worth careful notice, and force us to realise the 
powerful attraction that there is in the mere phantom of Religion, 
when all that is characteristic of it has evaporated. The attraction 
is not one we ourselves feel ; it seems to us that the belief in a 
Divine Being is important truth, or important falsehood. That it 
should be a valuable testimony to something of which mutually- 
exclusive conceptions are possible, does not seem to us a tenable 
hypothesis. When there is nothing in common between two 
beliefs but negatives, we think they are best distinguished by a 
different name. Nor is this a mere question of nomenclature. 
It is a nice and subtle point to discern between questions of no- 
menclature and questions of truth; but there is no doubt that 
at a certain point questions about words become questions of 
things; and that point is certainly reached when the issue is 
as to the eristence of a Being who may be the object and 
source of those feelings by which man is bound to man. And 
the attempt, in a certain degree embodied here, to exhibit 





on earth am I to pull him through, if he goes on in that way ?’” 


The motive has deteriorated, like the language, and Lady Glencora, 

whose specialty it was always to be herself, who was a great lady | 
unconsciously, unable to plot or to dissimulate, is in the Prime | 
Minister actuated by a thoroughly ill-bred ambition, in seeking | 
which, again, she shows none of her instinctive knowledge of the 
world. She fights for place as if she had had no place before. She | 
believes that she can make her husband's career easy by, as she 
says, ‘‘ preparing food and lodging for half the Parliament and | 
their wives,” and prepares them like a cook. That is not the woman | 
whom so many of Mr. ‘Trollope’s readers have admired, and not 


this issue as one of the same kind as that which separates 
one creed from another, seems to us a kind of intellectual 
jugglery. When men speak as if any possible difference 
of opinion about the character of a particular person was 
of the same kind as the difference between those who assert 
and those who deny that he had ever existed, they seem to 
us on that dangerous slope where the loss of intellectual ac- 
curacy passes into the loss of moral truthfulness, and we hold 
it a greater misfortune for the cause of truth that the thought 
of our day is so apt to take this path, than it is a gain to the 


| cause of charity. We shall surrender with regret, but with ac- 





the woman into whom Lady Glencora would have degenerate 


Her manners, as an American once said to us, were always “‘ large 


in proportion ” but till this time, the caste stamp was on her. 


This vulgarisation of Mr. Trollope’s old characters spoils | 
the book, to our taste, nor can we see that it is redeemed by | 


the political sketches. None of them are new, and though 
the reluctance of the Duke of Omnium to give up power 
is well painted, we gain no clear idea of the causes of his 
reluctance, the reasons for the growth of ambition in so unam- 
bitious a mind. We should, in fact, be half-inclined to believe 
that Mr. Trollope’s power itself had declined, that he was posi- 
tively unable to give us the sketches in which we have taken 
such delight, were it not for the exquisite delicacy and skill with 
which he has painted the relations between the Duke of St. 
Bungay, the calm, reasonable old politician, whose party manage- 
ment is so influenced by his goodness of heart and his personal 


d, | quiescence, the present contemptuous tolerance of Agnostics, when 


| they come to see, as we believe they will, that a supposed object 
| of duty can never be a mere harmless addendum to the sum of 
belief, but must be a stumbling-block or a reality. If they have 
possession of the world long enough to form a characteristic ideal, 
we expect this to be so unlike that which has been formed under 
the influence of Christianity, that the duty of disbelief will be as 

urgent and real to them as the duty of belief has ever been to 

' Christians. 

Long before that day, if it ever arrives, we are sure that 
the duty of distinguishing things divergent from their very 
beginning will be recognised by all honest thinkers. It is a 
| very arduous duty. The unravelling of mistaken association 
‘is perhaps the most laborious of all mental processes, and 
| nothing is more tempting than to save oneself this trouble by 





| * Analysis of Religious Belief. By Viscount Amberley. London: Triibuer. 
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making the meaning of words vague enough to cover this mis- 
taken association, and only taking care that these words shall 
preserve their moral stamp, and continue to mean something 
good or something bad, as the case may be. But the hidden 
pressure of sloth cannot always disguise itself as charity. All 
minds sufficiently logical to apprehend the intellectual conditions 
of truth, and sufficiently loyal to feel its transcendent claim, 
must come at last to recognise the duty of bringing into distinct- 
ness the issue between two intellectual alternatives, each of which 
is interwoven with a great moral ideal. 

This book is a sufficient demonstration that they have not yet 
done so, and it is a demonstration the more forcible, as coming 
from one not himself of strong or original mind, but from posi- 
tion and sympathies a valuable reflector and index of the opinions 
of a certain important division of the intellectual world. It is thus 
a specimen of a kind of inconsistency which seems to us, on the 
whole, dangerous, and yet with which, inasmuch as it wards off 
the sense of ultimate separation, every one must feel a great 
sympathy. Surrendering ourselves for the moment to this sym- 
pathy, let us appropriate what seems valuable in Lord Amberley’s 
pleading for the cause which we believe a more logical exponent 
of his real views would have strongly opposed. 

He contends that instead of asking, ‘‘Is there any reason to 
believe that this particular feeling points to that which is?” we 
might fairly ask, ‘‘Is there any reason to doubt that this par- 
ticular feeling points to that which is?” In the world of the 
senses, all we mean by perceiving something is having a feeling 
as if it were there. As Mr. Lewes has well said, ‘ Reality 
and feeling are correlative.’ The fact that there are five 
different kinds of feeling for the outer world, and only one 
for the inner, no doubt, so far as it goes, prevents the analogy 
from being perfect. ‘‘ In the mouth of two witnesses everythin g 
may be established” in the region of physical truth, and in the 
region of spiritual truth we have only one witness. Faith would 
not be faith, if there were another inward sense which stood to it 
in the same relation as touch does to sight, so that its aberrations 
might be checked and confirmed by something different from 
itself. How far this weakens the force of the following argument 
we have not space here to say ; weallow that it weakens it a little, 
and to suggest the counterbalancing weight on the side towards 
which it tends would not be relevant in a review of this book. Still, 
inasmuch as we do not scruple to speak of the things we have 
seen without having satisfied ourselves by touching them that 
they are not optical delusions, and that we even speak thus about 
things, such as appearances in the sky, which no one can test by 
the convergence of two senses—a test which, in reality, we think 
far more necessary for the realising power of the imagination than 
for the consent of the reason—we may accept, as expressing our 
own view, the following argument against those who assert that 
we are ignorant of everything but what we can touch, and weigh, 
and see :— 

“ Those who make the assertion that a deep and wide-spread emotion 
is absolutely without any object resembling that which it imagines to 
be its source are bound to give some tenable account of the genesis of 
that emotion. How did it come into being atall?...... This is the 
question pressing for an answer from those who ask us to believe that 
one of our strongest feelings exists merely to deceive We see 
a table, and because we see it we infer the existence of a real thing 
external to ourselves. The presence of the sensations is conceived to 
be an adequate warrant for asserting the Presence of their cause. Pre- 
cisely in the same way, we feel the Unknowable Being, and because we 
feel it, we infer the existence of a real object, both external to ourselves 
and within ourselves. The presence of the emotion is conceived to be 
an adequate warrant for asserting the presence of its cause. Un- 
doubtedly the supposed object of the sensations and the supposed object 
of the emotion might be both of them illusory But there can 


be no reason for maintaining the unreality of the emotional and the | 


reality of the sensible object.” (II., pp. 474-77.) 

The common notion that a negative belicf is of itself more 
probable than a positive, Lord Amberley goes on to urge, is 
entirely groundless here. A negative belief is more probable 
than a positive belief, when the negative covers many possibilities 
and the affirmative only one. A mere guess that an unopened 
purse contains five shillings is far less probable than a mere guess 
that it does not contain five shillings. But a guess that it con- 
tains nothing is not in the least more probable. This part of the 
work closes with the following parable, perhaps suggested by 


something of the same kind in Mr. Fitzjames Stephen's Liberty, | 


Equality, and Fraternity :-— 

“A ship that has been driven from her intended course is drifting 
upon an unexplored ocean. Suddenly her captain exclaims that he 
sees land in the distance. The mate, however, summoned to verify the 
captain’s observation, fancies. that the speck on the horizon is not land, 
but a large vessel. The sailors and passengers take part, some with 
the one, some with the other, while many of them form opinions of their 


own not agreeing with that of either...... One solitary passenger 
sees nothing at all. Instead of drawing what would appear the most 
obvious conclusion, that he is more shortsighted than the rest, he in- 
fers—oblivious of the fact that the mere failure to perceive an object is 
no proof of its non-existence—that his vision alone is right, and that of 
all others, captain, passengers, and crew, is alike misleading.” (IL, pp, 
486, 487.) 

The illustration may not be the best that could have been 
chosen, but it seems to us a perfectly correct statement of the 
case between those who believe in an unseen Being, and those 
who add to their statement of an incapacity to discern any- 
thing in this direction, like Hamlet’s mother, ‘‘ Yet all that is, 
I see.” 

But when we come to ask what the unseen Being is, we seem 
to grasp a puff of smoke. ‘The dim figure of an inconceivable 
and all-embracing ultimate existence” (IL, 489), was evidently 
considered by Lord Amberley as a fit object for real religious 
faith, although he had found it a desolate exchange for ‘ the 
thought of a Heavenly Father who loves and helps us in our con- 
tinual combat against evil without and evil within ;” for the con- 
viction that ‘our love for those whom we have cherished on 
earth is no temporary bond, to be broken ere long in bitterness 
and despair, but a possession never to be lost again, a union of 
souls, interrupted for a little while by the separation of the body, 
only to be again renewed in far greater perfection, and carried on 
to far higher joys than can be even imagined here.” He thinks 
that Agnosticism (a term which he accepts as describing this 
ultimate religion of the Unknowable), is to afford compensa- 
tion to its votary for these great losses, in the quickened 
love of man which will be the result of the liberated 
energy needed formerly by the love of God; and though 
he owns that the loss to be compensated for is great, 
he still considers that the very same law of development which 
leads the instinct of worship from the invisible Father to the 
visible Son, and then to a yet more mysterious Being who is 
near to and yet distinct from every man, brings Humanity to 
an ultimate belief,—in what? We can only describe this thing 
by saying what it is not, and a set of convictions which centre in 
such a being seem to us much more worthy of the name of dis- 
belief than of belief. But we have sufficiently emphasised our 
protest against the intellectual dishonesty, as it seems to us, of 
putting the new wine into the old bottles. In the space which 
remains, we will try to give that side of our belief which embodies 
whatever justification there is for this attempt. 

We have spoken of the development of belief as the gradual 
expansion of those feelings which human kindred exercises and 
feeds, into a sphere where they demand more than their human 
object, and we have indicated this process in the case of filial and 
of brotherly love, and pointed out the antagonism between them. 
Is there no other kind of affection which is also a guide to some- 
thing beyond itself? If Fatherhood is the ideal of the God 
above man—Brotherhood of the God among men—what remains 
as the type of that last stage of religious development where we 
receive ‘‘the inspiring force of a Being who, raising us above our- 
selves, is still a part, the best part, of ourselves?” (IL, 434.) 
Is there no human relation which typifies that of man to the God 
within man ? 

We believe that relation is typified by the most intimate of all 
human bonds. While the sense of community with one who has 
shared our burdens and accepted our duties expands the sense 
of brotherhood, there is a sense of nearness to the Divine which 
is based not on community, but on difference of nature. In 
history, we believe, this feeling has been in some of its most 
marked forms associated with the worship of a female deity, and 
| it seems to us at once the expansion and root of that feeling which 
draws man and woman together, and makes of two one. And indeed 
That the 





| this belief, wherever it comes, is the principle of union. 
words, ‘‘I am not come to send peace, but a sword.” were uttered 
by a Prophet, will be denied by no one, whatever else he believes 


_as to the nature of the speaker. But the Holy Spirit comes to 
| bind only, and not even for any short interval to separate. If 
| the Son of God has taken human flesh here, he has not taken it 
there,—so transcendent an event must be the corner-stone of 
history. But the coming of that mysterious influence which 
, enters into the very core of man’s being is not less distinctly 
|here, because it was once there. By its very nature, 
|it is a universal fact; if this mystic union takes place in 
| one case, it must be possible in all. And if, in some imperfect 
degree, this influence dwells in every heart, if this man and 
that man have been conscious that their individuality was at 
times, and to a certain small extent, dominated and merged by 
another being, a prompter of moods and desires that lay altogether 
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above and beyond their own character ;—then it is not un- 
natural to expect that one man shall have entirely incor- 
porated this influence. Nor do we, in saying this, deny a real 
difference of kind, as well as of degree, between the divine Son 
and his imperfect brethren, any more than we deny an expansive 
force to steam in saying that it is water heated above a certain 
point. There is a difference of degree which becomes a difference 
of kind. Beyond certain limits, new forces are developed, which 
are not discerned as we approach those limits. And there is 
nothing incoherent in the belief that the indwelling of this 
divine Spirit in humanity may be always a reality, sometimes a 
strong influence, and once an influence so absorbing and over- 
powering that the person who showed it forth manifested in literal 
truth the character of God. 

In what sense, it may be asked, do we bring forward this, 
which we would call the mystic element of religion, as a bond of 
union with those who deny it? We can give but a feeble hint of 
areply. Readers of George Sand will remember a striking fiction, 
in which she depicts the struggles of a monk who loses his hold 
on the faith of his youth, but supplants it by an almost filial de- 
votion to another of his Order, and by a strange, supernatural 
intercourse, to which only the genius of a poet could give the 
power it must be felt to have in her pages. The conclusion to 
which the young Italian is led through the storms which 
beset his path is that just as the coming of Christ was the 
revelation of the Son, so the great conflict and struggle of modern 
life is to be the revelation of the Spirit ;—a revelation which might, 
like that which had gone before, be confounded with the denial of 
the dispensation it developed and fulfilled. The idea may not 
have been original to the gifted Frenchwoman ; it was the utter- 
ance of a mystic of the twelfth century, and perhaps may 
have been the thought of many men in many different ages. For 
these different phases of the religious life are made known in 
varying degrees to the hearts which find themselves at home 
within them ; they present to each man the aspect which most 
develops and nourishes his moral nature. And while the world 
lasts, it will be true that the aspects of divinity, which we have 
roughly and dimly endeavoured to characterise, will appeal with 
special force to different persons; while yet it may be true, on a 
broad view, that history develops in different degrees those facul- 
ties which correspond to these different aspects, and that there 
is an age of the Father, and of the Son, and an age of the Spirit. 
If we are living in this last age, it is possible that the belief which, 
taken as a whole, seems to us a great and dangerous error,—viz., 
that ‘‘ the dim figure here shadowed out of an inconceivable and 
all-embracing ultimate existence ...... is altogether in har- 
mony with many expressions of the religious idea by the most 
devoutly religious minds” (II., 489) may have a side of truth. It 
is possible so to represent the sense of mystery that it shall seem 
like the denial of any spiritual contact with the realities involved. 
And although no two things are more unlike than the awe 
of finding ourselves under the pressure of an influence we 
cannot enough shake off to describe, and the sense of a mere 
blank, yet the outward results may be identical. Nor would 
we deny a deeper truth to this assertion of Lord Amberley’s, 
for as it is this sense of an indwelling spirit which is the closest 
bond of man with man, so that union, though it is closest wherea 
recognition of this intimate blending of the divine and the human 
prevails, yet extends far beyond that conscious recognition. And 
so far, the new enthusiasm of humanity is akin to the recognition 
of the divine in humanity, which seems to us the special aspect 
of religion in our day. 

We close these volumes with a sense of real regret that one born 
to a position of so much influence as their author, and likely, on 
the whole, to have used it for such high and pure aims, should 
have been taken from among us. We do not quite see, on his 
own creed, the reason for his resignation to a fate which, after 
reading his legacy, we feel to be a loss to the cause of all earnest 
and dutiful spirits, except, indeed, the uselessness of any other 
feeling. But those who believe that the mysterious future will 
develop all the energies that begin their exercise or do not begin 
their exercise here, may find a more solid ground for this feeling 
in their belief that he has been removed to a field of work where 
all the efforts indicated here are carried on to fulfilment, with 
equal honesty of purpose, and more light. 





LOWELL'S ESSAYS (SECOND SERIES).* 
Tue volume before us is a continuation of the series of critical 
essays, the first collection of which was published by Mr. Lowell 


* Among my Books, (Second Series. J. Russell Lowell. London Sampron 
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some years since. The author's name is by this time familiar to ald 
readers, as that of one of the most accomplished of the American 
men of literature. For a man of Literature he is in every sense 
of the word, and in none of his works, except perhaps in the 
delightful Biglow Papers, can we forget that we are reading Mr. 
Lowell's thoughts, as he sits in his study, amongst numbers of well- 
chosen books, and meditates gravely, pathetically, humorously, 
or cynically, as the mood takes him. 

Before proceeding to detailed notice of these essays, we must 
warn our readers against accepting without considerable caution 
Mr. Lowell’s verdicts, which are frequently based upon very 
insufficient grounds, and occasionally seem to proceed from an 
utter ignorance of what he is talking about. ‘The following 
description of Mrs. Barrett Browning’s Aurora Leigh, for instance, 
is so very far from true, that the only way we can possibly 
account for it is that Mr. Lowell has half-forgotten the book :— 

“ The physically-intense school, as we should feel inclined to call it, 

of which Mrs. Browning's Aurora Leigh is the worst example, whose 
muse is a fast young lady, with the lavish and somewhat overpowering 
ornament of the demi-monde, and which pushes expression to the last 
gasp of sensuous exhaustion.” 
This is an astonishing criticism of a long semi-philosophical poem, 
written by one of the most pure poetesses that England has 
ever possessed, though no doubt a poetess who could scream 
and gasp when the mood was on her. It is this tendency 
of our author’s to express an opinion or a theory on in- 
sufficient ground, which vitiates, to a great extent, the value of 
his criticism. The great distinction to be made between the pre- 
sent volume and the ones that have preceded it is the absence of 
the light, humorous tone and continual discursiveness, that used 
to render Mr. Lowell such pleasant reading for a vacant hour. 
Formerly, whether instructed or not, one was certain of being 
amused ; and certain of the essays, such as that ‘‘On a Certain 
Condescension in Foreigners,” were as genial and lightly touched 
as any of Elia or Eliana. But now, with advancing years, Mr. 
Lowell has grown grave, and even ponderous, and heaps authority 
upon authority, and fact upon fact, till neither the interest of the 
subject nor the grace of the writing is sufficient to prevent weariness. 
In a dedication almost too humble to sound quite natural, this 
work is inscribed to Emerson, to whom, no doubt, the author 
owes much of his style. Whether the influence of a peculiar 
mind like Emerson’s, with very marked traits of individuality, 
has been an advantageous one to Mr. Lowell, we are disposed to 
doubt ; had he remained the genial humourist, and amusing social 
writer and poet that he was at the beginning of his career, he 
would probably have had a more lasting and general popularity. 
Certainly another book like the Biglow Papers would have been 
worth many volumes such as this. 

The first essay, comprising nearly half the volume, is on Dante, 
the others,on Spenser, Milton, Wordsworth, and Keats. Of the 
one on Dante there is little to be said in praise, if we except 
the industry which the author has shown in endeavouring to 
ascertain the correct dates and general details of the poet's 
life. The biography is told at length, and overweighted with 
a large quantity of unimportant or irrelevant matter. Here, 
for instance, there are several pages devoted to an enume- 
ration of the various editions of the poet; there, a disquisi- 
tion on Greek art, a subject which Mr. Lowell had better have left 
alone, and interspersed with the biographical details, the critical 
passages have little unity or coherence. The biography is hardly a 
trustworthy one, in many minor points ; for instance, Mr. Lowell 
suppresses all mention of the letter Dante wrote to the Seigniory 
of Florence, before the election of Henry VII. (of Luxemburg), 
petitioning them for a remission of his sentence ; which letter 
(according to the memoir prefixed to Cary’s translation), he 
afterwards repudiated, and broke out into fresh invectives against 
the governing body. Of the personal allusions in the Jnferno to 
Dante's enemies and political personages generally, Mr. Lowell 
also makes but little mention, although the poem is full of them, 
and they throw no little light upon the bitter animosity which 
was one of the poet’s most noticeable characteristics. Our author, 
as is but natural, considers Longfellow’s the best translation that 
exists, though it is generally thought inferior to that of Cary. 
Mr. Lowell's estimate of Dante is as high a one as could be well 
held even by the most enthusiastic. He quotes with approbation 
Ruskin’s verdict, ‘‘ The central man of the world, as representing 
in perfect balance, the intellectual, moral, and imaginative facul- 
ties, is Dante ;” and in the following quotation sums up the 
general idea of the poet .— 

“Underlying Dante, the metaphysician, statesman, and theologian, 
was always Dante the poet, irradiating and vivifying, gleaming through 
in a picturesque phrase, or touching things unexpectedly with that 
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ideal light which softens and subdues like distance in the landscape. 
The stern outline of his system wavers and melts away before the eye 
of the reader in a mirage of imagination that lifts from beyond the 
aphero of vision, and hangs in serener air images of infinite suggestion, 
projected from worlds not realised, but substantial to faith, hope, and 
aspiration. Beyond the horizon of speculation floats, in the passionless 
splendour of the empyrean, the city of our God, the Rome whereof 

ist is a Roman, the city of refuge, even in this life, for souls purified 
by sorrow and self-denial, transhumanised to the divine abstraction of 
pure contemplation.” 

Mr. Lowell tries to show with, we think, but indifferent success, 
that the Hell of Dante was ‘‘a condition of the soul,” and that 
the concrete conceptions of it in the Inferno were only the types 
under which he sought to bring home this truth to men’s minds. 
‘The age,” says our author, ‘necessitated gross and revolting 
types, therefore Dante used them.” Whether this notion can be 
substantiated after a long study of the Commedia we cannot say, 
but to the general reader, the Inferno is not a state of 
mental torture caused by the inevitable consequences of wrong- 
doing; but a place of intense bodily torment, varied in 
every way that a fierce, vindictive imagination could depict. 
It would be an interesting consideration to inquire how much 
of Dante’s contempt of this life and devotion to the future one, 
were owing to the ingratitude of his country and the power of 
his enemies. Very probably had he never been exiled from 
Florence, he might have been little more than one of the many 
stirring figures in the politics of that time, straying now into a little 
poetry, now into a little philosophy, in the intervals of public 
business. 

Of the essay on Spenser there is not much to require notice, 
the best portion of it being the introductory sketch of English 
poetry between the times of Chaucer and Elizabeth. The de- 
scription of Spenser’s life is dull, and the long disquisi- 
tions on the various merits of his poetry differ in no essen- 
tial respect from the common opinion of it. While acknow- 
ledging the unreality of the imaginative world in which Spenser 
dwelt, and through the medium of which he looked at life, 
‘*¢ yet,” says our author, ‘whoever can endure unmixed delight, 
whoever can tolerate music, and painting, and poetry all in 
one, whoever wishes to be rid of thought and let the busy 
anvils of the brain be silent for a while, let him read in the Faérie 
Queene; there is the land of pure heart’s-ease, where no ache or 
sorrow of spirit can enter.” Were this the case, how many of us 
would buy a cheap edition, and forget all our troubles!—but it is 
only Mr, Lowell’s semi-Oriental manner of saying that he likes 
Spenser when he wants to be idle, and in this we quite agree with 
him. 

The essay on Wordsworth is, taking it altogether, quite the 
most interesting and the best of the five. Here Mr. Lowell has 
not been led away by personal liking into any extravagant eulogy, 
but seems to have formed an impartial and most discerning esti- 
mate of the poet’s worth. ‘There is little in Wordsworth’s life to 
render a biography interesting, his history is more the history of 
the development of a mind than the life of a man. ‘That Mr. 
Lowell somewhat overrates the influence of Wordsworth on English 
poetry is probable, but the following extract, from the latter 
portion of the essay, is a most clear-sighted, original criticism :— 

“His longer poems (miscalled epical) have no more intimate bond 

of union than their more or less immediate relation to his own personality. 
Of character, other than his own, he had but a faint conception, and all 
the personages of ‘The Excursion’ that are not Wordsworth, are the 
merest shadows of himself upon mist; for his self-concentrated nature 
‘was incapable of projecting itself into the consciousness of other men, and 
seeing the springs of action at their source in the recesses of individual 
character. The best parts of these longer poems are bursts of impassioned. 
soliloquy, and his fingers were always clumsy at the callida junctura. The 
strenm of narration is sluggish, if varied sometimes by pleasing reflec- 
tions (viridesque placido aequore sylvas); we are forced to do our own 
rowing, and only when the current is hemmed in by some narow gorge 
of the poet’s personal consciousness do we feel ourselves snatched along on 
the smooth, but impetuous rush of unmistakable inspiration. ..... We 
recognise two voices in him, as Stephano did in Caliban. These are 
Jeremiah and his scribe Baruch. If the prophet cease from dictating, 
the amanuensis, rather than be idle, employs himself in jotting down 
some anecdotes of his master; how he one day went out and saw an old 
woman, and the next day, did not; and so came home and dictated 
some verses on this ominous phenomenon ; and how another day he saw 
acow. These marginal annotations have been earelessly taken up into 
the text, have been religiously held by the pious to be orthodox scrip- 
ture, and by dexterous exegesis have been made to yield deeply oracular 
meanings. Presently the real prophet takes up the word again, and 
speaks as one divinely inspired, the voice of a higher and invisible 
power.” 
If this metaphor be carried, as often is the case with our 
author, somewhat too far, it is yet a most masterly description 
of what all readers of Wordsworth must have felt over and over 
again. 

The essay on Milton is really a criticism of Professor Masson’s 





biography of that poet, extended to a somewhat unreasonable 
length, and opens with a complaint, in Mr. Lowell’s most sarcastic 
manner, upon the length of time the work has been in completion; 
“Ifa ‘hasty person,’” says he, “ be one who thinks eleven years rather 
long to have his button held by a biographer ere he begins his next 
sentence, I take to myself the sting of Mr. Masson’s covert sarcasm, [ 
confess with shame a pusillanimity that is apt to flag if a ‘to be con- 
tinued ’ do not redeem its promise before the lapse of a quinquennium,” 
The whole of the first few pages of this essay are most amusing, 
and make us regret that Mr. Lowell did not confine himself to the 
humorous style in which his first books were written. After being 
very hard upon Mr. Masson for his attempts at humour, which 
certainly, as quoted by our author, do seem rather cumbrous, 
Mr. Lowell picks out what is undoubtedly the greatest fault of 
Professor Masson’s work, namely, ‘‘ that is not so much a life of 
Milton, as a work out of which a careful reader may sift the 
main facts of the poet’s biography.” From this, he proceeds to 
detailed criticism, whither it would be tedious to follow him, 
Indeed, this notice is more fit for a magazine, where we suppose 
it originally appeared, than for a collection of finished reviews, 
The last essay in the book is the one on Keats, and is, in some 
respects, the worst. Mr. Lowell evidently has but little sympathy 
with Keats’s poetry, as is only natural in such an ardent admirer 
of Dante and Milton. He does not seem to have grasped the 
meaning of that passionate nature, to whom beauty in any form 
was an excitement like wine to ordinary men, and he tells the 
short, sad story of the poet’s life briefly and unsympathetically, 
This memoir was originally written as a preface to an American 
edition of Keats’s poems, where it might as well have remained, 





MR. WALLACE ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS.* 
{SECOND NOTICE.] 


GRANTING the facts, now completely established by geologists, that 
the surface of the earth has been through all time, and is still, 
undergoing a series of changes, and that there is a constant 
tendency for all living things to adapt themselves to their sur- 
roundings by the simple process of those which are unfit being 
killed off, we come almost inevitably to Mr. Wallace’s further 
conclusions. His merit is in working out the details :— 

“ Animals,” he says, “multiply so rapidly, that we may consider 

them as continually trying to extend their range, and thus any new land 
raised above the sea by geological causes becomes immediately peopled 
by a crowd of competing inhabitants. the strongest and best adapted of 
which alone succeed in maintaining their position.” 
No better illustration of this could be taken than that afforded by 
insects, whose rate of increase is familiar to every one. Their 
two chief functions are, to afford food for other animals, and to 
be the means of fertilising flowers. A new field where they would 
be free from those who prey upon them would place them under 
different circumstances, and would free them from the necessity 
of being provided with the means for escape which they generally 
possess, either in the shape of wings or some kind of mimicry. 
If we take some isolated spot, as Kerguelen Island or Madeira, as 
a new habitat for them, without in the meantime considering 
what geological change produced it, we find at once that in their 
new home the insects whose wings are deficient or absent would not 
be destroyed, as they would be in their oldhome. That insects are 
occasionally born without wings, in every class of them, if not estab- 
lished by actual observation, is quite certain to be the case by analo- 
gous monstrosities met with elsewhere. We find, further, that in 
the new locality not only would the wingless insects be protected 
in a negative way by the absence of their former destroyers, but 
that they would have a positive advantage due to a local pecu- 
liarity. Mr. Darwin long ago connected the occurrence of wing- 
less insects in such places as Madeira with the frequency and 
violence of the gales which occur there, and he came to the con- 
clusion that the winged individuals were blown out to sea and 
drowned, whilst those which had no wings were protected by 
their deprivation. The report of the Trapsit expedition to 
Kerguelen Island completely establishes this discovery, for moths, 
flies, and beetles were there found to be quite incapable of flight, 
though many had stumps or abbreviated wings, showing that their 
progenitors were formerly fully provided. 

If further proof were needed, Mr. Wallace's careful compila- 
tion of facts fully affords it. In Madeira no less than twenty- 
two genera of insects, which are usually, or sometimes, winged 
in Europe, have only wingless species ; and even the same species 
which is winged ‘in Europe becomes, in at least three cases, 
wingless in Madeira, without any other perceptible change having 
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taken place. But this is not the most curious fact, for when any 
new factor makes a change in one direction, it is quite sure not 
to limit its influence to that one method. The same climatic 
influence which deprives some insects of their wings increases the 
size of the wings of others, for Mr. Wollaston has pointed out that 
those species which have wings in Madeira have them larger than 
the same species in Europe. The meaning of this is plain, for 
the insects may obtain a victory over the destroying tendency of 
the wind, either by avoiding all struggle with it, or by struggling 
yictoriously. The European insects have wings which in Madeira 
are either too strong or not strong enough, and the struggle 
for existence may be successfully made in two ways, either by 
ceasing to have wings at all, or by having them stronger. 

“Tf we keep in mind,” says Mr. Wallace, “the facts that the minor 
features of the earth’s surface are everywhere slowly changing, that the 
forms and structure and habits of all living things are also slowly changing, 
while the great features of the earth, the continents and oceans and 
loftiest mountain ranges, only change after very long intervals, and 
with extreme slowness, we must see that the present distribution of 
animals upon the several parts of the earth’s surface is the final pro- 
duct of all these wonderful revolutions in organic and inorganic nature. 
The greatest and most radical differences in the productions of any 
part of the globe must be dependent on isolation by the most effectual 
and most permanent barriers. That ocean which has remained 
broadest and deepest from the most remote geological epoch will 
separate countries the productions of which most widely and 
radically differ, while the most recently-depressed seas, or the 
last-formed mountain ranges, will separate countries the productions 
of which are almost or quite identical. It will be evident, therefore, 
that the study of the distribution of animals and plants may add 
greatly to our knowledge of the past history of our globe. It may re- 
veal to us, in a}manner which no other evidence can, which are the 
oldest and most permanent features of the earth’s surface, and which 
the newest. It may indicats the existence of islands or continents now 
sunk beneath the ocean, and which have left no record of their existence, 
save the animal and vegetable productions which have migrated to 
adjacent lands.” 

Even the habits of certain animals may be made to tell the 
story of previous conditions of the earth’s surface in a way which 
at first sight is surprising, and would be certainly disputed, if the 
conclusions drawn from them were not fully supported by other 
facts. Thus the migrations of birds probably means that they 
were originally permanent inhabitants of the countries to 
which they migrate for the purposes of breeding, and that 
they were slowly driven elsewhere during the winter by very 
gradual changes in the climate. Any one who has petted birds 
must have been struck with their intense conservatism, and with 
the persistence they display in the retention of any little habit 
they may have acquired. Thus a pet canary will be distressed 
for weeks if the perch on which he has been accustomed to sleep 
isremoved. If he sleeps out of his cage, he will visit the old spot 
night after night and refuse to be comforted. ‘The same spirit is 
displayed in the unvarying routes by which certain migratory 
birds take in travelling from one place to the other. ‘Thus the 
aightingales cross from Europe to Africa by three routes 
only,—one at Gibraltar, another by Sicily and Malta, and 
another by Greece and Cyprus. They are, therefore, always 
in sight of land, crossing always in moonlight, and when the 
wind is steadily east or west. If we look at the sound- 
ings of the Mediterranean, and the geological facts displayed 
by them, we find that not a very great while ago those three 
routes were tracts of dry land ; and the conclusions are inevitable 
that the present sea-levels have been altered slowly since the 
birds began to migrate, and that the customary routes have been 
maintained by the shortening of the life of individual birds 
permitting of no recollection of the growing differences. What 
changes in the nightingale have been effected by the new necessi- 
ties we do not yet know, but we may be certain that an increased 
power of flight must have been developed by the drowning of 
those unable to cross the increasing expanse of water. 

The tendency to migration would be slowly developed, and 
would depend, first, upon the changes effected in the foliage. 
Thus if a bird depends upon some particular caterpillar for its 
food, it will follow that insect; and if the caterpillar depends 


in its turn upon some particular leaf, the insect will follow the | 


leaf. Let us suppose, then, that a rise in the sea-level of Western 


would be enlarged, and so the present migrations would 
be and undoubtedly were established.. We have no space to 
follow Mr. Wallace further through the mass of information 
which he has placed in his two volumes. We can only say, in 
conclusion, that if there still be any left who have lingering 
doubts concerning the “ origin of species,” let them read this 
book. 





MR. SIMCOX’S HISTORY OF TACITUS.* 

Ir is a curious fact, only too significant of the depressed con- 
dition of classical learning in England, that the two chief 
works of Tacitus have never been edited in this country in any 
adequate way. It is true that the scholar has not been left with- 
out assistance. The most brilliant of Roman classics has attracted 
the labour of several translators, while the text has been eluci- 
dated by more than one excellent volume of notes. And then 
there is the admirable edition of Orelli, who seldom leaves any- 
thing unexplained, and still more seldom makes a mistake. Yet 
no author so widely read should have been left without a good 
English edition. Mr. Simcox’s work is therefore doubly welcome, 
for it supplies a need, and supplies it fully. A competent scholar, 
with all the apparatus of criticism which the labours of predecessors 
have furnished, can hardly go far wrong in his exegesis. Still 
Tacitus peculiarly wants in a commentator not only scholarship, but 
ingenuity and taste. No prose writer presents so many passages 
where a choice of meanings is possible, no one wraps up so much 
in a few words. Mr. Simcox does his choosing and unravelling 
with most commendable skill. 

About the life of Tacitus little now remains to be evolved out 
of the scanty materials which have been so repeatedly explored. 
Mr. Simcox, however, strengthens by an ingenious suggestion the 
presumption that the Cornelius Tacitus spoken of by the Elder 
Pliny as having been Procurator of Belgic Gaul was the his- 
torian’s father. ‘This ‘Tacitus had a child of precocious size and 
weak mind, a misfortune which, in the case of a man of rank, would 
probably have been concealed from all but intimate friends. [f it 
was thus that Pliny became acquainted with it, what could har- 
monise better with the fact of the close friendship which we find 
in the next generation between the younger Tacitus and the 
younger Pliny? ‘The matter has a certain importance 
as bearing on the question of the historian’s personal 
knowledge of North-Eastern Gaul and the German border, 
|a knowledge of which some presumption is afforded by his 
| minuteness of detail in describing the campaign of Civilis against 

the Generals of Vitellius and Vespasian, and by passages in the 

Germania. Mr. Simcox is inclined to give an early date for the 
| historian’s birth, holding, as we think, rightly, that the younger 
Pliny’s vague expression, “‘ alate propemodum xquales,” must be 
taken loosely. Here, also, there is a certain importance attaching 
to the question. If Tacitus was born as early as 54 A.D., and 
| quite possibly earlier, he was old enough to be a fairly competent 
eye-witness of the scenes which he describes as taking place in 
Rome during the terrible year of the four Emperors, 

On the mental attitude of ‘Tacitus, in regard to political, 
| religious, and ethical questions, there is always room for remark, 
| and Mr. Simcox’s treatment of the subject is remarkably able. He 
| takes occasion to insinuate a philosophy, with which we utterly dis- 
agree, when he tells us that the ‘‘ raw material of moral sentiment 
in all ages is the habit of adherence to the customs among which 
we have grown up,” and quotes with approval the definition of 
duty, “to do as other men are doing;” but he analyses the 
| characteristics of ‘Tacitus’ mind as they are revealed—and some of 
| them are revealed with remarkable distinctness—in his writings. 
| The religious tone of the historian’s mind is a remarkable phe- 
| nomenon, and not one which we should expect to find in an age 
| which is commonly described as thoroughly sceptical. To this 
| common description, indeed, Mr. Simcox demurs :— 
| If we look to the evidence we have as to the state of religion among 
| Tacitus’ contemporaries, we may see signs of a reaction from unbelief, 
as well as from superstition, that moved men of any religious feeling to 


rally round the national gods and legitimate ceremonies, as the best 
| hope of truth and the best safeguard of purity; Domitian himself was 











Europe lowered the temperature of our own country by covering | not only sincere, but fanatical in his reverence for them; his personal 


a large part of it with water, and thereby increased the severity 
and length of the winter, so that some plant or other could bear 
foliage for only four months, instead of six ; and that as a result, 
Some particular insect could deposit its eggs with any prospect of 
their coming to a maturity during this abbreviated period only,— 
then it would follow as a necessity that the bird feeding on this 


caterpillar would follow it further south in its migration. If | 
in succeeding epochs of winter these changes became more 
and more material, the limits of the birds’ wanderings 


vices are no more evidence to the contrary than those of Philip IL. of 
| Spain, or James II. of England. ..... Any member of Tacitus’ circle would 
| probably have felt as uneasy at a prodigium non publice procuratum as itis 
said that Voltaire’s disciples did, if one found himself at a dinner-party 
of thirteen; and the Roman was not in the least ashamed of himself 
for tho superstition, as the Frenchman perhaps would be. Tacitus him- 
' self was plainly shocked, and expects his readers to be so, at Vitellius’ 
ignorance and carelessness in doing pontifical business on the anniver- 





* Catena Classicorum: the History of Tacitus, according to the Text of Orelli. Edited, 
with English Notes and Introduction, by William Henry Simcox, M.A., Queen's 
| College, Oxford. 2 vols. London: Rivingtons. 1876. 
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sary of the Allia. Men who felt dissatisfied with the popular religion 
as a standard of truth and goodness, nevertheless respected it on ac- 
count of its untraceable origin, which it was as impossible to disprove 
as to prove to be really divine. Philosophers might follow Socrates in 
refusing to believe stories or approve practices contrary to natural 
morality; practical men might, still oftener, take note that popular 
beliefs were seldom perfectly verified by facts; but both classes, when 
brought face to face with the religion they criticised, would have con- 
fessed that ‘there might be something in it.’ Tacitus may have handled 
and studied the third edition of the Sibylline Books with as good faith 
and sincere reverence as Crito offered the testamental cock to Aescula- 
pius. 

We might even go beyond this, and say that Tacitus was of a pecu- 
liarly believing disposition. He relates prodigies with what may 
be almost called credulity. The famous miracle of Vespasian at 
Alexandria was evidently accepted by him as a fact. 

Mr. Simcox’s running commentary on the text is very satis- 
factory. He is particularly acute in seeing the bearing of the 
passages on which he is commenting. A propos, for instance, of 
the expression linguis dissonos, applied to the armies which were 
about to contend at the first battle of Bedriacum, his note is 
‘historically significant, as showing the importance as well as the 
large number of Germans in Vitellius’ army, and how slightly 
they were Romanised.” So, again, we may instance the way in 
which Mr. Simcox brings out what he calls Vitellius’ pseudo- 
republicanism, It is refreshing to find some variety in what had 
seemed the dull level of the man’s brutal sensuality. Probably 
the man had something in him, if it was nothing better than an 
affected liking for republican institutions. 

Of course, in looking through these two volumes, we have 
occasionally found ourselves differing with Mr. Simcox. In iii. 
2, ‘‘Sedecim alarum conjuncta signa pulsu sonituque et nube 
ipsa operient ac superfundent oblitos preliorum equites equosque,” 
he takes ‘‘nube ipsa” to mean ‘‘dust.” This is probable, but 
he is hardly right when he adds that it is hardly Latin to speak, 
as we do, of a cloud of cavalry. Procella is certainly so used ; and 
nubes is nearly an equivalent. The word ipsa, however, looks as if 
there was an intentional descent from the more impressive words 
‘rush’ and ‘sound’ to the less impressive ‘dust.’ The very dust would 
be too much forthem. But why is dblitos “‘ probably proleptic?” This 
is not what we should gather from the former part of the chapter. 
In ii. 14, is a difficult passage, the answer of the Ligurian woman 
when questioned by the soldiers about the hiding-place of her 
son,—‘* Uterum ostendens, ‘ Latere!’ respondit.” Is ‘latere” 
the infinitive of lateo, or the ablative of latus? Surely we may 
expect the very words of the woman to be quoted, The oratio 
obliqua would be frigid. ‘He is hidden,” too, would be com- 
mon-place ; but ‘‘in my heart,” is fine. 

A critic is bound to keep up his charter by finding fault, but it 
is not easy to pick a quarrel with Mr. Simcox. We have not 
seen a better edition of a classic for many a day. 





TWO WORKS ON THE JUDICATURE ACTS.* 
TuHeseE are two of the numerous editions of the Judicature Acts 
of 1873 and 1875, and of the orders and rules framed in accord- 
ance with their provisions, which have recently been published. 
Their aim is quite different; Mr. Holdsworth’s work is nothing 
more than a simple edition of the Acts, with here and there an occa- 
sional note, rather of criticism than explanation, appended to the 
different clauses and rules. But at the same time, it is the 
most handy volume which has been yet issued. On -the other 
hand, Mr. Griffiths, who is an author of some legal experience, 
has endeavoured, as far as possible, to make his work one 
which will be useful to the practising lawyer at the pre- 
sent moment. But it may be doubted whether, on the 
whole, this is, at present, an advisable object to follow. 
There can only be at present decisions given upon portions of 
the old law which have been incorporated into the new, and 
others upon old points analogous to some of the new. But 
these latter decisions are quite accessible in the existing books 
of practice, and are better left there until they have been actually 
acted upon under the new procedure ; and the mass of precedents 
daily cropping up under the Judicature Acts is already becoming 
very considerable, and is quite sufficient without any old cases 
which are not strictly required. For example, the long note 
upon personal service of writs is merely an epitome of principal 
cases already decided upon this branch of the old law. Again, 
Mr. Griffiths, in his endeavour to make his work as complete as 
possible, has prepared so elaborate an index that it becomes 





* The Supreme Court of Judicature Acts, By W. A. Holdsworth. London: 
Routledge. 
co” under the Judicature Acts, By W. D. Griffiths, London: Stevens and 
nes. 








absolutely perplexing. He places such a vast number of 
details under the different heads, that it takes as much 
time to look through them as it would to refer to the 
body of the enactments. In fact, through the useful mar. 
ginal analyses, we are almost prevented from making use of an 
index at all. If the index had been smaller, and the number of 
personal opinions upon the efficacy or consequences of the rules 
had been fewer, Mr. Griffiths would have given the profession a 
handier volume than he has done in its present shape. As a 
matter of fact, what is required is simply the Acts and Orders, with 
notes, pointing out the manner in which the rules and sections of 
the Act affect each other. At present, this is almost the whole 
duty which a commentator upon the Judicature Acts can legiti- 
mately undertake, from a merely practical point of view. Of 
course it is possible to indulge in criticism both touching the 
general characteristics and the individual details of the 
enactments. But what is written is written, and the Judica- 
ture Acts being passed in a certain form, professional 
lawyers have to go to work under them as they now exist 
Sound theoretical and practical criticism is, however, of great 
utility, because these enactments are far from perfect, but 
it is a mistake to mix up criticism for the benefit of the legis. 
lator with explanation for the use of the practitioner. 

As they now stand, the Judicature Acts and Orders are, for the 
most part, a somewhat ill-digested code of procedure. They form 
the majority of existing rules of practice, but they do not form the 
whole body; and until the remains of the old and the best parts 
of the new practice are consolidated, it is impossible to con- 
sider that the law reformers’ work is at all lightened. The Judi- 
cature Acts form a ground-work for a really intelligible code of 
procedure, which we hope, at no distant date, will be found 
to be one of the most valuable consequences of these much- 
talked-of Acts. It would be impossible in this review to show 
how they fall short of a proper code of procedure, or how 
greatly they have increased the facilities for introducing so useful 
and necessary a measure. But as they stand, they are remarkable 
also as putting one uniform system of procedure in force in all 
our Courts. Chancery and Common Law alike now act upon 
the same principles of procedure, and the technical Common-law 
pleadings which have for many years been the pride of so many 
acute lawyers are now gone for ever. ‘This alone marks a 
memorable step in English law, and in itself would be 
no mean legal achievement. In place of unintelligibly 
short and puzzlingly detailed pleadings, a plain statement 
of ‘the facts of the case has to be delivéred by a plaintiff to a 
defendant ; but in cases in which the writ has been specially 
endorsed, the action may be rapidly concluded, should the de- 
fendant not put in his statement of defence. These specially 
endorsed writs, again, are a truly useful reform. Mercantile men 
have for many years been familiar with them under the Bills of 
Exchange Act. They, in fact, enable a plaintiff to proceed at 
once to judgment, in default of appearance, and they compel a 
defendant, in cases wherein the plaintiff claims a fixed sum ‘of 
money, to show to the satisfaction of a judge that he has, at any 
rate, an apparently good ground of defence, before he is allowed 
to put his adversary to the expense of proceeding to trial to 
enforce his claim. Much will by these means have been done to 
afford honest plaintiffs speedy and economical redress, and ex- 
perience has already proved their utility, by the absence in the 
recent assizes and sittings of causes in which there was no real 
defence, and which were only brought to trial to extract more 
favourable terms. 

It should also be pointed out that the scandal of commencing 
every Chancery suit with a long bill of complaint, in place of a 
short writ, is now ended, and every action, whether in Chancery 
or at Common Law, is commenced by a writ, which is followed 
in due course by the statement of claim. Very little difference, 
however, will be seen in regard to what is termed the fusion of 
law and equity, for the distinctive functions of the Courts of 
Law and Equity have been most clearly defined, and their 
respective duties pointed out. All that really has been done in 
the way of fusion is that those antagonistic parts of both systems 
are passed away, and we now no longer witness certain instances 
of adenial of justice in one Court and the giving of it in another. 

But while Law and Equity are each to recognise the other's 
doctrines, the two sets of Courts are by no means to discharge 
the same duties. A long list is given of the cases in which 
the Chancery Division is to be made use of. ‘Thus, for in- 
stance, the administration of the estates of deceased persons, 
the taking of partnership accounts, the winding-up of com- 
panies, still remain solely within the jurisdiction of the 
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Chancery Courts. There are, of course, a number of other 
technical changes introduced by these Acts and Orders, but the 
main features undoubtedly are the harmonising of several dif- 
ferent systems of pleading, the comparative simplicity of that 
which is introduced, and the aid which is given to all bond fide 
guitors. Nota few of the benefits of the new enactments are to 
be found in such practical forms as the frequent sittings in London 
and in Middlesex, but it is already becoming apparent that some 
more systematic economy of judicial strength in the Common- 
Law Division will be necessary. The student of English law, 
however, will regard this reform with most interest as the nearest 
approach yet made to an English Code of Civil Procedure. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


_————_ 


British Quarterly Review, July. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The 
feature of this number is a brilliant article on “The Illyrian Emperors 
and their Land.” The writer begins with an excellent preface on the 
geography of Illyricum, which, if it had been cleared of a few verbal 
repetitions, would have left nothing to be desired ; and then he sketches 
with much force the characters and the careers of Aurelian, of Probus, 
and of Carus, and at greater length, of the great Diocletian himself, 
The article supplies or suggests materials which might well furnish a 
separate book. The essay on “ Revolution and Catholicism ” is scarcely 
equal to its subject. Surely a writer who thinks that “ the great char- 
acteristic of this age is certainly compromise ” misreada the signs of his 
own time. It is, in fact, impatient of compromises. Even in England, 
where compromise is at the root of every institution, things are being 
questioned with a logical severity of which previous generations knew 
nothing. We are, in fact, losing the faculty of shutting our eyes to 
inconvenient truths. There is a temperate article on “ Drunkenness 
and Proposed Remedies,” the writer of which appears to lean to the 
Gothenburg system, or rather to Mr. Chamberlain’s modification of it. 
It is to be regretted that the writer has not made his figures more 
accurate. It is quite absurd, after stating that £130,000,000 
represents the annual cost of alcoholic liquors sold in the United 
Kingdom, to affirm that “nine-tenths of this are spent on a use 
of intoxicating drinke that is neither dietetic nor medicinal, but con- 
ventional or luxurious, if mot vicious.” If all the females and all the 
males under twenty-one were total abstainers, the adult males, drinking 
each a pint of beer per diem, and buying that beer at the rate of one 
shilling per gallon—which many of them cannot do—would spend 
nearly double the thirteen millions which the writer allows for the 
“ dietetic or medicinal ” use of stimulants. We doubt, too, whether he is 
right in affirming the prohibitive laws of some of the American States 
to be failures. The weight of evidence decidedly inclines to the belief 
that in Maine, the single town of Portland excepted, it is a decided 
success. There is a very pungent article on Mr. Disraeli. No fervency 
of invective, unless it could command the tongue which uttered the 
“Second Philippic,” could quite do justice to this subject. Still, the 
writer, always indeed strictly decorous, acquits himself fairly well. 
But he is not always just. Mr. Disraeli’s famous description of the 
country gentlemen passing before Sir Robert Peel into the hostile lobby 
is really picturesque, and it shows nothing but want of taste in the 
critic to say that “it presents an exquisite combination of the pom- 
posity of a court-usher with the pathos of a transpontine dramatist.” 

The New Quarterly Magazine, July. (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.)—This 
is a good number. The first article is one of special interest,—“ The 
Spirit of Modern Agriculture,” by Richard Jefferies. It describes the 
change which has come over the occupation of farming, a change 
which it will hardly be too much to call total, It must be borne in 
mind, however, that there is a large region of agricultural life, especially 
in Southern and Western England, which the revolution has only begun 
to touch, or not touched at all. It is noticeable that Mr. Jefferies says, 
“Tt may be affirmed that, with very rare exceptions, the tenant has 
now absolute liberty of political or social action.” The story of Lord 
Darnley and Mr. Lake seems to tell the cther way. Mr. Lake, indeod, 
was not compressible, but the rest of the tenantry were so to a most 
humiliating extent. Major Knollys makes a contribution of value to 
Indian history in his essay on “ Our Disasters in Affghanistan.” Many 
readers will welcome Mr. Latouche when he returns to his familiar 
subject of travel in Portugal. Of the two fictions, Miss Clementina 
Black’s “‘ Troubles of an Automaton ” is clever and original. Aman who 
moves the hand of a chess automaton sees a robbery committed on his 
antagonist, and his difficulty is how to bring the offender to justice 
without revealing the secret of the machine, “ Allan Glayne” is a 
very melodramatic affair, which seems to have missed its trae place in 
a Christmas annual. Mr. OC. Elliot Browne,makes an amusing article 
out of the wit of Joseph Jekyll. 

Waiting for the Light, and other Sermons. By David Wright, M.A., 
Vicar of Stoke-Bishop, Bristol. (Henry S. King and Co.)—The mental 
attitude of the writer of these Sermons is unfortanately an unusual 
one, for it is rare to find in the same mind so reverential a regard for 
truth already delivered, and even for the forms in which it is expressed, 








co-existing with so confident an expectation of a fuller light to be here- 
after received. Mr. Wright has an eye for the finer touches of Scripture 
narrative, and an insight into the trials and difficulties of human souls. 
In proof of this, one very remarkable sermon is especially to be recom- 
mended to the attention of readers, bearing the title, “‘ Accepting the 
Inevitable,” and founded on the text, “ Put up thy sword into the sheath ; 
the cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?” Of that 
cup the writer says, “ We do not know what death istoany man.... . 
What the act of dying may be is still to us all the mystery of mysteries. 
It is so in the case of the ordinary man; it was infinitely more so in the 
case of Christ. We may state in terms of dogma, and perhaps some 
may know, with an acuteness of spiritual perception which terms 
cannot state, what his death was to us; but no one, gifted with those 
mortal experiences only, can pretend to surmise distantly what his 
death was to him.” There is true art in the way by which we 
are made to realise through force of constrast the accepting of this 
inevitable cup by Christ. “It was at this most sacred moment that a 
harsh interruption broke upon the solemn hush of things. As once 
before the word of Peter, so now his arm falls rashly and untowardly 
across the path of Christ. The interferences of this Apostle were, for the 
most part, unfortunate, but we cannot blame him now. It was a bold act, 
and he did it in hot zeal, but looking upon it, as we are allowed to do, from 
the high standing-ground of our Lord’s own words and history, we find it 
to have been most awfully out of place... .. . It is just here—between 
the offering and the altar—between the perfect obedience of Jesus and 
the Father’s will—that Peter’s precipitate mind strikes a random blow ; 
all in keeping, it might be thought, with the flashing of lanterns and 
the glitter of weapons and the clamour of voices which now broke upon 
the still night, but all violently out of keeping with the deep resigna- 
tion of the soul of Christ, and that final act of self-conseoration.” If it is 
the special work of a Christian preacher to make the life that lies in 
Christ manifest to the consciences of men, Mr. Wright has certainly 
capacities of a high order for this office, and we shall expect with in- 
terest further proof of them. 

Eunice. By Mrs. Julius Pollock. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—The 
author, quoting Juvenal, tells us on her title-page that it is difficult 
not to write satire. Perhaps, on the whole, the satirical part of her 
novel is the better. The sketch of the cool, insouciant young aristocrat, 
Lord Errington, is certainly good; but on the other hand, Mr. Pyke, 
the snobbish financier, is very indifferently done. We were at first in- 
clined to think that the love-story from which the book gets its name 
was going to be good. Good it is in its earlier part, but Mrs. Pollock 
spoils it in the most unnecessary way. She thought it necessary, we 
presume, to make some use of the villainous uncle, who is introduced as 
one of tho dramatis persone in the first scene, and accordingly, she em- 
ploys him to make the unfortunate heroine miserable. This, we take it, 
is a great mistake. Mrs. Pollock’s readers would have been far better 
pleased, and far more ready to forgive any defect in the artistic con- 
struction of the story, if he had been never heard of again. By the way, 
would such a very correct and fashionable young exquisite as Lord 
Errington commit the solecism of saying, “Brava! brava!” when he 
wishes to applaud a young gentleman’s singing ? 


The Transition Period of Musical History. By John Hullah. 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.)—This course of six lectures is full of 
interest to the professional musician, and the amateur will find in- 
struction and ample food for refection from a master, whose practised 
skill and great research are well known, and who has the power of 
rendering all he undertakes attractive. The first two lectures are de- 
voted to Italian music, and trace its transition from the pedantic to the 
freer and more natural expression given to it by Scarlatti, Pergolesi, 
and others. Of the remaining lectures, two are on French and German 
music, and two on English. The musical illustrations are most valu- 
able, and consist, for the most part, of pieces never before printed in this 
country, some of which, indeed, existed heretofore only in manuscript. 
Mr. Hullah, happily, can appreciate native talent, and does not believe 
in the hackneyed cry, “England is an unmusical nation!” but in the 
graceful tribute he pays those who assisted him in the illustrations to 
his lectures, he points out that English artists are wider in their range, 
quicker in their reading, and superior in general musical accomplish- 
ments than foreign ones, although they may not be equal in some 
speciality. 

Historical Warwickshire: its Legendary Lore, Traditionary Stories, 
and Romantic Episodes. By J. Tom Burgess. (Simpkin and Co.)—Tho 
author of this volume (a well-known Warwickshire journalist, we 
believe) has been engaged for some eight years on what, judging by 
the present instalment, is likely to be a very complete and well- 
executed history of his county. In the meantime, he presents his sub- 
scribers with this volume, well knowing, as he modestly says, “ that it 
represents nothing but the fringe and tassels of history.” These 
legends and traditions, then, begin in the times of “ mythical lore, ” and 
come down almost to the present hour, for the last of them is the sin- 
gular story of the “Princess Olive,” which was unravelled in the 
Probate Court as recently as 1866. Our author would probably admit 
that even as a collection of county stories his little book is slight and 
inadequate ; the interest of it, however, as far as it goes, is not to be 
doubted, and it certainly has made us hope to live to see the magnum 
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opus of which it is the forerunner. There is no county in England 
fuller of important and varied interests, richer in shafp contrasts, pre- 
senting more points of attraction in every direction than. Warwickshire. 
The illustrations of this volume are extremely poor and disappointing, 
after the tasty cover and printing; they would not be worthy of a 
guide-book. The book itself, however, would make an admirable com- 
panion to “ Black,” and the tourist, after his day’s work, could not do 
better than occupy himself with the legends of Kenilworth, Dunchurch, 
the Rollrights, the Forest of Arden, the defence of Caldecote, and the 
like, under Mr. Burgess’s guidance. 

Real and Unreal: Tales of Both Kinds. By Harriet Olivia Bodding- 
ton. (S. Tinsley.)—We wish that the writer of these tales had told us 
which of them were real and which were anreal. They are all of them, 
however, of a very slight and unsubstantial character, and are written 
in a somewhat affected style, so that they have the air almost of trans- 
lations. They ought to be read with a foreign accent,—what is known 
as “ broken English” would suit them. We have had a great deal lately 
about provincial France, and much of it is better than anything our 
present author has to give us. “ The Old Hotel” is, perhaps, the best 
of these stories, and is, no doubt, more real than some of the others. 
The moral tone of the book is unimpeachable, almost obtrusively so, 
but there is a want of vigour which is fatal to so slender a thread of 
interest. 

The American State and American Statesmen. By William Giles 
Dix. (Ester and Lauriat, Boston, U.S.)—This is a somewhat fierce 
indictment against the American politics of the present day. In effect 
it states that Government has fallen into the hands of men inferior in 
principle and in ability to those who administered the Republic in 





earlier days. It looks back to a golden age of which Calhoun and 
Webster were heroes. On this side of the Atlantic the difference 
naturally does not seem so great as it does to Mr. Dix. Those who 
can remember the management of the great Boundary dispute cannot 
so readily distinguish between the diplomacy of the present era and 
that of the past. Nor are we qualified to judge of internal politics. 
Bnt Mr. Dix'’s book is worth reading, and its utterances are certainly 
significant. We may differ here toto ce/o about the merits of various 
statesmen, but no responsible Englishman has ever yet written what 
Mr. Dix deliberately writes of his own country,—“ In America, great 
men are regarded as curses, not as blessings.” 


Handbook of Rural Sanitary Science. Edited by Lory Marsh, M.D. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.)—There was a time, within, perhaps, the 
momory of the youngest of us, when, had the average “ Guardian of the 
Poor” been asked for a definition of Rural Sanitary Science, he would 
have answered, “ The science of minding your own business and keeping 
down tho rates,” Time, however, and circumstances have produced a 
marvellous change in this respect. What was once considered to be 
merely a doctor’s question, has been taken up, more or less, by all in- 
telligent men, and many intelligent women, and a géneral disposition is 
manifesting itself throughont the community to admit that, “ after all, 
there may bo something in it.” What that something is Dr. Lory 
Marsh proposes to explain, by the publication of a Handbook of Rural 
Sanitary Science, which is, in fact, mainly the text of an essay by Mr. 
OC, F. Gardner, to which was awarded the prize offered by the editor 





last year, and it is to this gentleman that we may fairly attribute the praise 
which the work justly deserves. After some good practical and practicable 
suggestions as to the site, erection, and general arrangements of dwelling- | 
houses of all classes in rural districts, we arrive at the important subject of 
the disposal of the excreta of the inhabitants. The relative advantages and 
disadvantages of the water-carriage and dry systenis are fairly discussed, | 
and useful hints are given as to details to be attended to in the adoption | 
of either, or both. The economical aspect of the various schemes 
which the country has before it is touched upon, without the exaggerated 
prospects of “profit,” in a monetary sense, which the authors and | 
advocates of those schemes would have us believe are not only possible, | 
but certain. This leads on to mention of the pollution of rivers, on | 
which question great light is thrown by the common-sense arguments, 
and plain, homely, yet forcible language employed in its discussion. | 
Perhaps, however, it is on the subject of the supply and storage of | 
water that tho practical utility of the book most clearly shows itself, in 
affording a solution of the great problem of the water supply of rural 
districts. The establishment of “ water-shed ” districts is advocated, 
whereby the expense would be reduced to an average by no means so for- 
midable to the already overburdened local rates of the smaller parishes 
and unions as many of their inhabitants might imagine. In this way, a | 
large reservoir, or a series of smaller ones, might be constructed near 
the source of a stream, whence pure, unpolluted water might be stored, 
in sufficient quantity to supply several of these smaller districts. Some 
very interesting facts are also given with regard to the amount of rain- 
water which, at present, is almost entirely wasted in these rural places, | 
It is not generally known that 1-74th part of the average 32 inches of 
rainfall, after allowing for the quantity required for all animals, 
machinery, and manufactures, would afford 25 gallons per day of 
pure and wholesome water to every person in England and Wales. 
The principle of local self-government Mr. Gardner does not propose to 
upset, but strong and forcible reasons are adduced to show that there 
should be some more central and independent body, to keep the local 
‘ 


| not uncommonly give. 


authorities up to their work, and to act, as it were, as. a buffer between 
them and the Local Government Board at head-quarters. For thig 
purpose, the establishment of “ Water-shed Boards” or “ Conservancy 
authorities” is advocated, these Boards to be composed of responsible 
representatives of the various county boards and unions in the area of 
their jurisdiction. The medical officer and surveyor should be the 
servants and advisers of these water-shed boards, and of course, should 
be men of sound sanitary knowledge and great practical ®xperience, 
devoting their time exclusively to the public service. They might wel} 
be assisted by the employment of the local Poor-law medical officers ag 
health officers for the smaller sub-districts. The Local Government 
Board should still act as the great controlling power of the whole 
organisation, and form, as it were, a sanitary court of appeal. Withs 
well-organised machinery such as this, and with some few further sanitary 
enactments which the necessities of the country will certainly ere long 
compel, it is no Utopian idea to hope that “ when provided with pure 
air, pure water, good food, and wholesome surroundings, the physique 
of the people will improve, the average term of life will be longer, life 
itself will be more enjoyable, because a higher condition of health has 
been attained, and a greater degree of contentment and quict happiness 
will prevail.” Three additional chapters follow, bearing upon very 
much the same topics as those preceding; they are extracted from the 
essays of three other gentlemen who competed for the prize before 
mentioned, a physician, a barrister, and an engineer. They may be 
read with interest, but call for no very special remark. 


Our Indian Empire. By the Roy. 8. Norwood, (Samuel Tinsley.)— 
We cannot feel much confidence in a gentleman who thinks that Mace- 
donia was a tributary State of Persia in the days of the last Darius, 
The account of the Mutiny is written without the calmness which an 
historian should by this time be able to show. Nor is Mr. Norwood’s 
style very happy. To speak of Merchant Taylors’ School as the 
“London seminary of the Merchant Taylors’ Company ” is certainly a 
vulgarism ; and wo find it difficult to characterise the feebleness of the 
remark that “it is singular that Shropshire should have given us 
Robert Clive, and the bordering county of Worcestershire, Warren 
Hastings.” Mr. Norwood has taken up a great subject without adequate 
powers of dealing with it. 


Grassmere Farm. By Frank. (Elliot, Liverpool.)—The author’s style 
does not lend much attraction to a story that has naturally little interest 
in it. Sundry people fall in lovo, and are ultimately married. Every- 
thing turns out well. Even the selfish old baronet, who is held up to our 
dislike, is carried away by the general tide of matrimony, and makes a 
match of the most unlikely and absurd kind. The tone of the book is 
religious, and it is evidently written with the best intentions. We can 
say little or nothing more in its praise. . 

All the Way Round; or, What a Boy Saw and Heard on his Way 
Round the World. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Very likely it is a good 
thing for a boy of eleven years of age to go round tho world, though we 
must confess to an old-fashioned prejudice in favour of his sticking to 
his Latin and arithmetic. But we feel very doubtful whether it is a 
good thing that he should write a book about it. Still it is only fair to 
say that the said book is readable, and likely to amuse young people 
who have not the advantage of being ablo to make the“ grand tour,” 
as the world now understands this phrase. Master Field—he is a grand- 
son of Mr. Dudley Field—does not appear to have carried away any 
impression from England beyond that of the mayor and corporation of 
Norwich in their robes; but he saw a good deal elsewhere, and de- 
scribes it in a pleasant, unaffected fashion, which, supposing that the 
book is a genuine product of so young a pen, does credit to the writer. 

Sister Agatha; or,“ The New Catholic Teaching.” By the Rev. W. 
H. Pinnock. (Skeffington.)—The controversial tale is not an attractivo 
kind of literature, but Dr. Pinnock avoids the offence which such books 
This volume, in fact, is a series of dialogues 
rather than a tale, and it is written with good-taste and moderation. 
It is especially intended to give a warning against the Romanising 
tendencies of certain of the Sisterhoods which call themselves Anglican. 
In speaking, as ho naturally comes to do, of Roman practices, Dr. Pin- 
nock interests us, because he draws his information, not from books that 
represent a bygone time, but from observation and knowledge of the 
present. It is now, for instance, that tracts headed with “ Tout par 
Marie ” and “ Rien sans Marie” are being circulated through France. 


French Pictures in English Chalk. By the Author of “The Member 


| for Paris.” (Smith and Elder.)—Many of our readers will remember 


these brilliant sketches as they appeared in the Corahill Magazine, and 
will be glad to moot them again. Martin Boulet, our “rough, red 
Candidate,” who so admirably outmanwuvres Archbishop, Prefét, 
and the rest of the authorities, is quite deserving of a permanent place 
among portraits of French personages. So is the young democrat, 
Camille Lange, and his father, Demosthenes Lange. Of course, our 
author is a little cynical, witness the end of “ Our Secret Society,” 
whore four conspirators, who are bent on revolutionising France, 
not to say the world, appear in a way that shows them to be very fair 
“friends of order.” “L’Ambulance Tricochet,” however, is a capital 


' story, and free from this characteristic. Altogether, French Pictures 


is a book worth reading, or even reading again. 
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Portry.—Poetical Débris. By George Messenger. (Ward, Lock, and 
Tyler.) The author must make himself acquainted with certain elementary 
rules of grammar and verse. It is not allowable to put a verb into the 
plaral when the subject is singular, —say, for instance, that a dog “his 
Sted vigils keep,” even though it is necessary to find a rhyme ier 
«gheep.” ‘‘ Comes,” again, is not a rhyme to “ myrmidons,” nor is “ are” 
to “our,” nor “son” to “come.” These two last occur in the same stanza. 
——Mr. Joseph Mead, author of Alexander the Great (Elliott Stock), is 
surprised t that “no Teutonic language possesses an Alexandreid.” “TI 
supply it,” he goes on to say. Alexander has been again unfortunate. 
We say “again,” because jt was remarked long ago, by one of the 
ancients, that while the great king found the best of sculptors in 
Lysippus and the best of painters in Apelles, he was most un- 
Incky in his poet, Choerilus. Here is a specimen of Mr. Mead’s 
efforts. The scene is the tent of the wife and mother of Darius :— 
“ Unmindfal, seemingly, of fears to come, 

To fortune’s p) isdaining to succumb, 

The Queen, mute, thoughtful, to her son, still young, 

But six years old, affectionately clung,— 


Of Asia's kingdom once the hopeful one, 
But now from Mede and Persian all was gone.” 


There are about nineteen thousand lines of this kind. The story runs 
that Choerilus bargained to have a good price for every good line, and a 
blow for every bad one, and that he was beaten to death. It is well for 
Mr. Mead that modern manners forbid bargains of this kind.——It is 
refreshing to turn to the grace and humour which are to be found in 
The Literary Remains of Catharine Maria Fanshawe, with Notes by the 
late Rev. William Harness, (Pickering.) Mr. Harness was anxious that 
these poems should “ be rescued from the oblivion that threatened them,” 
and he was perfectly right. They are clever and bright in no common 
degree. Tho imitations are especially admirable. Nothing was ever 
done better in this way than the piece of which we shall quote the first 


two stanzas :— 
‘* FRAGMENT IN IMITATION OF WORDSWORTH. 
“ There is a river clear and fair, 
‘Tis neither broad nor narrow; 
It winds a little here and there— 
It winds about like any hare ; 
And then it takes as straight a course 
As on the turnpike road a horse, 
Or through the on an arrow. 
The trees that grow m the shore, 
Have growna fae years or more; 
So long taere is no knowing. 
Old Daniel Dobson does not know 
When first those trees began to grow 
But still they grew, and grew, and srew, 
As if they'd nothing else to do, 
But ever to be growing.” 


And here is a capital charade :— 


“ Higgledy, pigeled of here we lie, 
Pulled and pick — put ina pie. 
Divide us in half, and I'm sure you will wonder, 
To see what a figure we make when asunder. 

My Jirst is snappish, and snarling, and howling ; 
My second is busy, and active, and prowling. 
But higgledy, piggledy, here we lie, 

Pulled and picked, and put in a pie.— 


CURRANTS. [Cw~Ants.]” 
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HE PRESS—REQUIRED, an 
EDITOR (Resident), for a high-class and old, 
established County Journal, of Liberal Politics, pub- 
lished twice a week. He must be a powerful writer, 
and of unexceptionable experience. Apply, with speci- 
mens of published leaders, references, age, and terms, 
to “8. 8.8.," care of Messrs. STREET BROTHERS, 
Advertising Agents, 5 Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn, 


London. 
OLLEGE H OME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
OYLE COLLEGE, 
LONDONDERRY. 
Founded 1617. 
Scholarship Examination, August 8. Terms, 48 and 
Guineas. 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
JVI. WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
fature calling in life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics. 


AMBRIDGE.—11 and 12 BATEMAN 
STREET.—Mr. F. O. MAXWELL, M.A., late 
Head Master of the Junior Department, Perse 
Grammar School, Cambridge, intends to carry on his 
Boarding-House for a few months as a PRIVATE 
SCHOOL, previous to removing to commodious 
premises near London.—Terms on application. 
HE Widow of an Hanoverian Officer, 
: intending to be in London in July, wishes to 
meet with some Ladies to return with her to study 
German, Painting, Music, Singing, &c. The highest 
references can be given.—For terms, apply to Madame 
KUNTZE, 2 Wiesenstrasse, Hanover. 


LANDUDNO, NORTH WALES.— 

ASHBY-HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

for Twenty an under Fourteen Years of Age. 

Head vy. §S. LatHaM, M.A. Emanuel 

College, Cambridge. Admission between the ages of 

eight and thirteen. Three terms in the year. £30a 
term. Full prospectus on application. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 
WANTED, as fellow-pupils to an intelligent 
and vey amiable little girl of 11 years, ONE or fe) 
LITTLE GIRLS, of about the same age, in a school 
where the other pupilsare older. French and German 
spoken by the Principal. First-rate teachers. Terms. 
He eas. Unexceptionable references given and 
required before entering into treaty. — Address, 
“A. B.,” Miss Frost, 3 Albert Terrace, Finchley. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Ten Entrance 
Scholarships (£40 to £20 a year), to be com- 

peted for on September 26. Ages, under 15} and 14}. 
Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, as _ 
ferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms :—With 
nomination, clergymen's sons, 50 guineas; laymen's, 
60. Without nomination, 10 guineas extra. Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISTOL.— 
A Classical School of the First Grade, with 14 
Masters. Subjects: Classics, Mathematics, French, 
German, Chemistry, &c. Fees, £8 to £12 per annum. 
Mr. GEORGE PEAKE, Assistant-Mathematical Master, 
receives Boarders. Terms, £50 per annum. 
11 Aberdeen Terrace, West Clifton. 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had 


all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 


gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 
1. The ‘Seventeen Offices" Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 
2. The future rate of Iuterest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
3. The whole “ Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Governmen 


Schedule.) 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 


The Bonus was the largest yet declared. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





The next Bonus will be declared to 31st December, 1876. 


E. 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 
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years of age to 14, in preparation for the Public Sch 

HEAD MASTER, ARTHUR M. CuRTEIS, M.A , formerly 

Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and for 15 years 

senior Assistant-Master in Sherborne School.—Terms, 

Guineas. Address, until August 15, Sherborne, 
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ECONOMICAL 


TILED 


KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
M.A. (late of Chigwell). assisted by Graduates in high | of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
honours, Special ge for Public-School Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 


opened next term, under the Head Master, for delicate | Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


and backward boys. The entire charge taken of | 
Indian and Colonial children, for whom the perfect | 
arrangements, home comforts, and beautiful and 

healthy situation near the sea are especially suited. | 
References and further particulars on application. | 
The next Term begins September 15th. | 


EW ORGAN for FOYLE COLLEGE, 
LON DONDERRY.—On the llth of February, | 
1874, the Organ and Communion Plate were destroyed 
by an accidental fire. The Communion Plate has never | 
been replaced. The new organ is to cost £300. To | 
complete this sum £60 are still required. It is hoped | 
that this small amount will be made up by former 
pupils, and by all who care to help, in its calamity, an 
old and interesting Foundation. A College which (not 
to mention eminent living men) has on its bead-roll | 
the names of Bishop Jebb, Farquhar the Dramatist, | 
and Sir Henry Lawrence, one of the greatest of our 
Indian heroes, has surely some claim, not only on 
Churchmen, but on all British subjects. The Rev. the 
Head Master will gladly acknowledge all CONTRI- | 
BUTIONS. 


O BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 
PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.—Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell, and to Let, | 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- | 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outdoor accommodation in proportion, and | 
land varying in extent. Some with manoria! rights, | 
shooting, and fishing—Particulars will be sent free of 
cost on application, and photographic views of most of 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 














NSTITUTE of PAINTERSin WATER- 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from Nine till dusk. 
Admission, Is. Catalogues,-6d. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H. L. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-SIXTH 
EXHIBITION will close on Saturday next, July 29.— 
5 Pall Mall East, from Nine till Seven. Admittance, 1s. 
Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 











Bracing air and beautiful scenery. Appointments 
rfect. Wines choice. Excellent Cuisine. 250 Ruvoms. 

‘able d'héte daily. 

Tariff on application to Manager, Ilfracombe, North 
von. 








DP 28EFoRD's FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





IDLAND RAILWAY. 
N TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1876. 
FIRST and THIRD-CLASS TOURIST TICKETS. 
AVAILABLE for TWO MONTHS, 
will be issued from June Ist, to the 31st October, 1876. 
For particulars, see Time-Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Company. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, May, 1876. 


6 I RAUNEBERG MUSCATEL,” for 

GOUTY and RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS. 
This delicious summer Wine is strongly recommended 
in all cases of Gouty and Rheumatic tendency. 
Quarts, 23s; pints, 16s, carriage paid. Special — 
tion, THOS. B. WINCK WORTH and CO., 41 ker 
Street, Portman Square; and 46 Fulham Road, 8S.W. 


UNYADI JANOS.—HUNGARIAN 
APERIENT WATER. “ Far the most valuable 
and palatable of Aperient Waters.”"—Professor MAc- 
NAMARA.——*“ Preferred by those who have used it to 
Puilua or Friedrickshall.”"—Professor A1TK&N, F.B.S. 
——* It tastes more pleasant, while its efficacy equalled 
or surpassed that of its rivals."—Professor BRUNTON, 
F.R.S.—* According to Baron Liebig, its richness in 
aperient salts surpasses that of all other known 
waters."— . 
HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 6d, of all 
Chemists.—A wine-glassful a dose. 








DINNEFORD and CO. 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemist 
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a 
HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London —Established 


Prompt and liberal Loss "rca Insur- 
—_ omectes | in all parts of by rid. 
B WILLIAM fovas, 


Secretaries eretaries { J fy ae J. 


HANK K of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
UED upon ‘Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
WILLIAM PURDY. “General Manager. 
"NEW SYSTEM of LIFE ASSURANCE. 
OSITIVE GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Limited). 
Chief Office—No 34 CANNON STREET, LONDON. 


BROOMFIE 











The entire net Premiums invested in Government 
Securities, in trust for Policyholders, 
F. BARROW, Managing Director. — 
NE MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 

ParD-UPp CAPITAL AND RESERVE Funp, £180,000, 
Annual! Income, oy ll 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
ts, 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Instituted A.D. 1696. 





The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFIC8 in the World. 
The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for both 
FirkE AND LIFE. 
There being NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS are 
DIvIDED AMONGST the INSUKED, the RETURNS on 
Poticres of Five Y«#ARS' STANDING and UPWARDS 
being, with few exceptions,— 
In the Fire Department, 20 per cent. of the Premium 
of Annual Policies. 
SEPTENNIAL POLICIES as heretofore. 
In the Life Department, 55 to 65 per cent. of the 
Premium of Members’ Policies. 
No Pouicy-HoLpgr is subject to ANY PERSONAL 


LiaBILITY, 
o a1; a 146. 
5,290. 


Accumulated Fund.., 
Annual! Income... s 
B. BLENKINSOP, ‘Gane. 
New Bridze Street, Blackfriars. 
URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET embeded TO THE ROYAL 


MILY, 
85 and 836 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


* 208 eee 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 





| | Cceeemnetes LL WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and CO., finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the ical Profession, the demand for 
their pene gy aye LL WHISKY for purely medi- 
cinal purposes is very great, think it will be satisfac- 
tory to the Public to read the following EXTRACTS of 
the ANALYSIS of the LL Whisky, from the eminent 
Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL HASSALL:— 

“T have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality. 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this isky.” 


20 GT. TITOHFIELD ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in ger poe to French Brandy. It is 
Bupplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on ye tion to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and bo. Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London ‘Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
One Hundred Years at 
107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 

Order of your Grocer, but see that you get * JOHN 








and PERRINS have adopted A NEW 


genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Pr 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and b Bayes | 


HE EDIN BURGH BEYIEN, 
No, 295, JULY, was publish 
CONTENTS. 
GROWTH OF THE GERMAN NAVY. 
Haypon’s TABLE-TALK AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Ranke's History OF ENGLAND. 
THe COMTE DE PARIS’ CAMPAIGN ON THE POTOMAC. 
THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 
Mr. SWINBURNE'S “ ERECHTHEUS.” 
THE RaspoT STATES OF INDIA. 
Two CHANCELLORS. By Julian Klaczko. 
MOoRESBY's NEW GUINEA AND POLYNESIA. 
Sire H. Le MARCHANT'S MEMOIR OF LORD ALTHORP. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 
5 es QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 283, is JUST PUBLISHED. 
CONTENTS. 
Lorp MACAULAY. 
ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL TREE-PLANTING. 
JOHN WILSON CROKER. 
THE ORKNEYS AND RUDE STONE MONUMENTS. 
TICKNOR'S MEMOIRS. 
MODERN PHILOSOPHERS ON TEE PROBABLE AGE OF 
THE WORLD. 
SovuTs-Sga IstanD MYTHOLOGY. 
SociaL RELATIONS OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
THE COST OF THE NAVY. 
*,* Nos. 279 and 280 contain the GENERAL INDEX 
to Volumes 122 to 139 of the QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
JOHN enna. Albemarle Street. 


n Wednesday. 
HE DUBLIN ‘REVIEW. 





J 


““ HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Coaching, with Anecdotes of the 


ROAD. Lord Witt1aM Pitt LeNNOX. Dedi- 
Presiden‘ 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREBT. 
| 


PL PNM AS poe 





~ 





one © Se Dae S G., t, 
and the of the Coaching Club. 8vo, 158. 
| ciemanen sare 
‘Life of Marie Antoinette. By 
Professor CHARLES DuKE YONGE. 2 vols., wi 
Portrait, 21s. 
“A work of remarkable merit."—Spectator. 
Through France and Belgium, 
by River and Canal, in the Steam Yacht ‘ Ytene.” 
By W. J.C. Any 8vo, with Illustrations, 15e. 
“ There is much in Mr. Moens's book that is decidedly 
fresh and original."—Saturday Review. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Pennant Family. By Anne 
Bea.e, Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 


PPX SP KPpP= 





New Series. No. 157. Price 6s. 
Conran As Long as She Lived. By F. 
cement MIVART ON THE BIGHTS OF CONSCIENCE. W. skin, ajhnthor of “Grandmother's 


Mr. MILL ON CAUSATION. 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

THE WITNEss OF S. IRENAEUS 70 “CaTHOLIC Doc- 
TRINE. 

Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN'S HUMAN TRAGEDY. 

A Few More Worps ON Fxssier. 

THE REPUBLICAN VICTORY IN FRANCE. 

On Retigious UNITY AND TOLERATION. By F. 

miére. 

10. Notices OF Books. 

11. PRONOUNCEMENT ON ROSMINI'S WORKS. 
Burns, OaTEs, and Co., 17 Portman Street; 

Paternoster Row, London. 


“ The characters are vigorously given, and there is 
@ new development of bumour in the book."~ 
A 


enum. 
“A capital story, of very amusing reading.”"— 
Examiner. 


Phebe, Junior: a Last Chronicle 


of Carlingford By Mrs. OLIPHANT. SscoND 
EpiTI0n. 38 vols, 
“This novel shows great knowledge of human 
nature. The interest goes on growing to the end. 
Phoobe is excellently drawa."—7imes. 


SPN OM pepo 


and 63 





HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
hay REVIEW. No. OXXVIL, for JULY, is now Up to | the Mi Mark. 8 Mrs. | Day, 


CONTENTS:—1. The lUlyrian Emperors and their 
Land. 2. The Unseen Universe. 3. The Independence 
and Integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 4. Revolution 
and Catholicism. 5. Drunkenness and Pro Reme- 


“In every respect a alee novel." —Spectator. 


Griffith's Double. By Mrs. Cashel 





dies. 6. Cycles in Trade. 7. Political Career of Mr. “ Sorrow,” vols. 

Disraeli. 8. Contemporary Literature. Host, Asthor of “ A Golden - [ =. oS 

pasate: Hopper and SrouaHton, 27 Paternoster ; 
Ww. 





Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 12s, post free. 
IFE in CHRIST: a Study of the 
Scripture Doctrine on the Nature of Man; the 

Object of the Divine Incarnation ; and the tions 
of Human Immortality. In Five Books. By Epwarp 
Waits, Author of “ The Mystery of Growth.” 

“ An exceedingly able work."—Professors BALFOUR, 
STewakT and TAIT, in Unseen Universe, Fourth Edition. 


_Leodon: Eur ELior | Stock, 62 Pi 62 Paternoster Row, E.O. 
ad, ptee ls each. 

HE Toke their Character, Manners, 

and Institutions, as beariog on the EASTERN 

“ao By 8. A. Munro-BUTLER-JOHNSTONE, 


, Author of “A Trip up the Volga to the 
Fair’ ot Ni ijut Novgorod,” * Letters on Ire! 


, by the same Author. 

HE EASTERN QUESTION, and the 
CONDITION of TURKEY in 1875. 
o> PARKER and Co., 377 Strand, London ; and at 

ord, 


“Sir JOHN KAYE and Sir HENRY MARION 
DURAND. 


ready, price 1s; or ‘by post, 1s 1d. 
EN NTRAL INDIA in 1857. An 
Answer to Sir John Kaye. By Henry DURAND, 


Ce Indian Foreign Office. 
WILLIAM Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, w. 


HE TOWNHALL, PHILADELPHIA 

—Tee the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by 
post 4jd) for View; also for View and Plan of 
Pierkeowell Mortuary; Agra, Delhi, and Lahore; | 
Cost of Sewage Tanks: Actionable Nuisances ina 
Building; Professional Chivalry; New Buildings of 
all Sorts; Health and Art, & —46 Catherine Street 
and of ali Newsmen. 


LAZENBY and SON’S “PICKLES, 
SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and Son, sole proprietors of the celebrated Recei 
and Manovfacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distin, their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S. 
I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label | 
used 80 many years, sigued bad Elizabeth La — 10 


oD. of Spurious 1 

EA AND PE ERRINS SAUCE, 

which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
LABEL, bearing 




















their LEA 4 PERRINS Illustrated, anda “Map of A yes royal 18mo, cloth, 
eenemet ee | JK ILARNEY LEGENDS. | Balited by 


ORCEST ‘ERSHIRE SAUCE the late T. CROFTON Croker, F.S.A., author of 

after this date, and without which none is | “ The Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland,” &. A 
rietors, Worces- | New Edition, by T. WaigHt, M.A., F.S.A. 

London: WILLIAM Ts@é@ and Vo., Pancras Lane, 








Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- | Cheapside. 
out the world. —{November. 1874} Just published. price 1s, 50 pp.. 
TT OLLOWA OME REUNION; ‘or, Church and 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT is most Disscot, By Gamvan 8, Sates, KA, Author 





BURGESS and SON'S. 3 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
* most delicious and valuable article.”"— 








| 
serviceable in obstinate ulcers of the leg of mf f the “ Devil's ” &c. 
tandi Its i use so restores the tissues ° Peserneste w, E.C. 

a healthy condition that cases of this kind, which cee | Loadoa: A. H. Moxon, 31 = 

had the sentence of amputation passed on them, have | Fourth Edition, post free, 

become so much improved by its virtues that that ex- R. WATTS on A 's THMA. 
treme measure become unnecessary. Varicose | A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
veins and swellings of the legs and ankles cause great | Curing this Disease. By Rosert Watts, M.D., 
distress and annoyance to many. They are most yw R.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 


= The ¢ Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 








effectually treated on the system laid down in the 
directions which accompany Professor Holloway's 
remedies, and in all scrofulous cases, complicated with 


Square, London 
tents Sirens & 00. Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 
E ESSAYS on SPIRITUALISM. 











articles of diet. abscesses in the neck, and other wanightiyt and trouble- 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of | 80me conditions, these HE eBRI TISH NATIONAL ASSO- 
the superfiuous oil." —Food, Water, and Air, edited by | Which cause their success to be marked, decided, and CIATION of SPIRITUALISTS has published 
Dr. Has complete. = the Prize Essays on “ The Influence of Spiritualism on 


NINE rains MEDALS awarded to 
. 8. FRY and SONS. 








the Social, Moral, and Religious Condition of Society.” 


REAL SUMMER DELICACY.— | To be had at 38 Great Russell Street, London ; and of 





ROSE'S LIME-JUICE CORDIAL, mixed with | E. W. Allen, 11 Ave Maria Lane, E.C. Price 18.; ; post 





TATE BEST BIRD’S-EYE. water, or as an effervescing drink, in soda or potash, | free, 1s 14d. 
—W.D.and H 0. WILLS inform the Trade | cooling and refreshing; or blended with spirits, it sup- | E, le 
and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them | plies a delightful and invigorating stim . sustain- | EMARKABL very 
in ONE OUNCE PACKETS, iu addition to the other | ing exertion, and ext coney wholesome. Sold every- | Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRKETIC SALINE in Preventing and Ou 


sizes, the Label being a reduced fac-simile of that used | where. Purchasers should be 
Lime-J uice 


for the Two-Ounce Packets. 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.; and Bristol. 





| Wholesale Stores, 11 Curtain Road, Finsbury. 


careful to order Rose's Small- 
others being imitations. pos, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, 


Cordial, ail 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists 


| 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEWPUBLICATIONS. 





WALTER - WHITE'S NEW BOOK. 


HOLIDAYS in TYROL: Kufstein, Klobenstein, 


and Panevyeggio. By WALTER WHITE. Large crown 8vo, 14s. 





The CRUISE of the ‘WIDGEON:’ 700 Miles 
in a 10-ton Yawl, from Swanage to Hamburg, through the Dutch Canals and 
the Zuyder , German Ocean, and the River Elbe. By Onarues E. 
Rosinson, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With Four Illustrations, drawn 
on Wood by the Author. Crown 8vo, 9s. 





INDIA in 1875-6. 


The VISIT of the PRINCE of WALES: a 


Chronicle of H.R.H.'’s Journeyings in India, Ceylon, Spain, and Portugal. By 
Gorge P. WHEELER, of the Inner Temple, Special Correspondent of the 
* Central News.” Large crown 8yo, 12s. 


ANGLING IDYLLS. 


DAvIiEs. Crown 8y0, 7s 6d. 


By G. CHRISTOPHER 


NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The PRIME MINISTER. By Awnrtuony 


TROLLOPE. Now ready, in 4 vols. crown 8yo. 


NEW NOVEL by the DUKE DE MEDINA POMAR. 


FASHION and PASSION; or, Life in Mayfair. 


By the Duke DE MEDINA PoMAR. 3 vols. 





NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS. 


BLOTTED OUT. By Anntz Tuomas. In 3 vols, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 











SECOND-HAND COPIES of the following Books are now on Sale at MUDIE’S 
SELEOT LIBRARY :—Mann and Manners in Florence, by Dr. Doran—Life of 
Lord Palmerston, by Hon. Evelyn Ashley—Jesse’s Memoirs of Celebrated Etonians 
—Wilson’s Abode of Snow—Smith’s Assyrian Discoveries—Residence in the 
Sandwich Islands, by Miss Bird—Two Trips to Gorilla Land, by Captain Burton— 
Laird’s Rambles of a Globe Trotter—Hunter’s Life of the Earl of Mayo—Black- 
smith and Scholar, by Mortimer Collins—The Curate in Charge, by Mrs. Oliphant 
—Dead Men's Shoes, by Miss Braddon—Adam Grainger, by Mrs. Henry Wood— 
The Girl he Left Behind him—Sister Louise, by Captain Whyte Melville—St. 
George and St. Michael, by George MacDonald—Dear Lady Disdain, by Justin 
McCarthy—and many other recent Works at the lowest current prices. 


Purchasers who find the slightest difficulty in obtaining Books from MUDIE'S 
CATALOGUES through other channels, are recommended to forward their orders 
DIRECT to NEW OXFORD STREET, where they will receive immediate 
attention. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, London. 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—From England to Philadelphia : 
new Pictorial Lecture, by Mr. J. L. King. A Trip to the Suez Canal. 
Dissolving Views and Mechanical Effects, by Mr. B. J. Malden. Marvellous Illu- 
_— by M. Horace De Grey. Open from 12 to 5,and7 to 10. Admission to the 
whole, 1s. 





Now ready, feap. 8yo, 7s 6d. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING, 


PACCHIAROTTO, 
AND HOW HE WORKED IN DISTEMPER, 


WITH OTHER POEMS. 


BY 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


LONDON 
SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 





LATHAM’S JOHNSON IN ONE VOLUME. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. medium 8yo, price 24s, cloth. 

A NEW DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

By R.G. LATHAM, M.A., M.D., &c., late Fellow of King's College, Cam- 

bridge; late Professor of English in University College, London. Abridged from 

— Latham's Edition of Johnson's English Dictionary, and condensed into one 
volume. 

London: LONGMANS and Co., and the other Proprietors. 





Just published, in 8vo, price Is. 
ROM PESTH to BRINDISI; being Notes of a Tour in the 
Autumn of 1869, from Pesth to Belgrade, Constantinople, Athens, Corfu, 
Brindisi, and Naples. By Sir CHARLES TREVELYAN, Bart., K.C.B. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 1s. 

R EPORT of a DRAWING-ROOM CONFERENCE on 
v BOARDING-OUT PAUPER CHILDREN, June, 1876. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 





EPOCHS of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. G. W.Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, and 
CHARLES SANKEY, M.A., late Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. 
On Tuesday, August 1, in feap. 8vo, with a Coloured Map, price 2s 6d. 


R OME toits CAPTURE by theGAULS. By Wiiram Inne, 








Nearly ready in the same Series :— 
The ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. By the Very. Rev. C. Mertvatz, D.D., 
Dean of Ely. 
The ATHENIAN EMPIRE from the Flight of Xerxes to the Fall of 


Athens. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





In 8vo, with 12 Plates, price 21s, cloth. 


HE OCEAN : its Tides and Currents and their Causes. By 
WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 

“A very valuable addition to the list of works advancing our cosmica] know- 
ledge." —Scientific Review. 

“The author of this book gives us a new Principia. Still, the book is the pro- 
duction of a man thoroughly wel! up in his own subject, and many others collateral 
with it. It is one that may be safely commended to the study of all who are in- 
terested in the subject of ocean currents."—Jron. 

“Here we have the vulnerable point of Dr. Carpenter's modified resuscitation 
of the old theory of oceanic circulation clearly indicated, and a home-thrust of clear, 
sound reasoning fairly delivered through it. As this point is the very heart of Dr. 
Carpenter's contribution to the subject, the thrust is fatal. It is followed by 
further and equally clear and able discussion of the details of Dr. Carpenter's 
arguments, and of the theories of Maury, Rennell, Herschel, &. This chapter 
xx. of Mr. Jordan's book is really excellent, and worthy of careful reading.”"=— 
Quarterly Journal of Science. 

*,* The Reports received from her Majesty's ship ‘Challenger’ have confirmed 
the views expressed in this work with a distinctness exceeding the most san; 
auticipations of the author. 
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